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GROUP 

JUDGMENT 

PREVAILS 


L.OOK  where  you  will, 
group  judgment  dictates 
most  important  activities 
today.  Here  a jury  of 
twelve  decides  the  fate 
of  a wrong-doer.  In  the 
hospital  skilled  surgeons 
consult  together  before  the  operation.  The  fate  of  an  army  going  into  battle  rests  not  with  one 
man  but  with  a staff  of  officers.  Boards  of  directors  dictate  business  policies  and  law  makers 

at  Washington  confer  daily  to  keep  our  national  structure  intact. 


GROUP  JUDGMENT  dictates  the  policies  of  The  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  in  the  handling  of  trust  funds  placed  in  its  care.  No  impor- 
tant decisions  are  made  on  any  trust  without  the  recommendation  of 
committees  of  men  skilled  in  investments,  confirmed  by  our  Board  of 
Directors.  These  men  realize  that  upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  administering  trust  funds  safely  and  wisely  — that  the 
principal  may  be  secured,  income  paid  regularly  and  the  future  of 
loved  ones  watched  over  as  the  head  of  the  family  intended. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  how  a living  or  testamentary  trust  will  fit  your 
case.  Let  us  explain  — without  obligation  to  you. 


TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

Cleveland  Crust 
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THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Make  this  a Musical 

NINETEEN  THIRTY-ONE 

Radios,  Records,  Harps,  Musical  Literature 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
Portable  Phonographs 
Convenient  Terms 

Lyon  & Healy 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


"You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  page  this  month  presents  an  interpretative  statement  of  the  value  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  on  the  Campus,  by  Dorothy  Hall,  ’27,  secretary  in  the  Publicity  Office.  Miss  Hall 
was  the  editor  of  the  News  Letter  which,  in  December,  was  sent  to  21,000  former  students 
and  graduates  of  the  College. — W.  F.  B.) 

The  Part  the  Conservatory  Plays 
in  College  Life 

1 0 the  conscious  minds  of  many,  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty, the  Oberlin  Conservatory  is  doubtless  labelled  “ musical 
advantages,”  if  it  is  labelled  at  all,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  But  in  practise  the  matter  does  not  end  just  there. 

To  the  college  person  who  is  musically  minded — and 
there  are  many — the  Conservatory  means  lessons,  perhaps, 
Artist  Recitals,  student  recitals,  Mr.  James  Hall’s  lectures  on 
recital  programs,  a little  discreet  grand  opera  in  Cleveland 
under  Conservatory  auspices. 

To  the  college  person  who  has  had  little  experience 
with  music,  the  Conservatory  is  a thing  not  quite  to  be  es- 
caped. Music,  fortunately,  is  not  done  in  a corner — it  is  not 
a silent  art.  One  thing  a good  many  of  us  would  not  like 
to  miss  is  the  vague  and  cheerful  sound  of  it  that  floats  over 
the  campus  from  Warner  Hall.  One  has  musical  room- 
mates. One  is  dragged  to  casual  concerts.  There  is  Dr. 
Andrews’  playing  in  chapel  three  or  four  times  a week,  and 
if  one  ventures  to  church,  there  is  the  choir. 

These  influences  are  faint  but  real.  A service  for  which  the  Conservatory  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thanked  is  the  zeal  with  which  it  puts  really  good  music  in  our  way,  so  we  cannot 
choose  but  encounter  it.  Little  by  little,  many  of  us  are  converted,  and  a whole  new  world 
of  appreciation  and  freedom  is  forever  open  to  us. 

To  recount  more  formally  the  part  the  Conservatory  has  played  in  college  life  this  fall, 
there  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  an  outstanding  series  of  Artist  Recitals.  Three  symphony 
concerts — the  Cleveland  Orchestra  twice  and  the  Detroit  Symphony  once — Heifetz,  the  Eng- 
lish pianist  Myra  Hess,  and  the  famous  baritone  Tibbett,  who  will  be  heard  immediately  after 
the  Christmas  holidays — these  things  are  noteworthy.  There  were  also  two  supplementary 
concerts:  Mildred  Dilling,  the  harpist,  and  the  altogether  delightful  and  quaint  Aguilar  Span- 
ish Lute  Quartet. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  Conservatory’s  work  this  fall  has  been  the 
recitals  given  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Two  new  faculty  members — Mr.  Frazer,  ’cello,  and 
Mr.  Rosenfield,  piano — and  many  who  have  been  with  us — Mr.  Benjamin,  singing;  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Lillich,  and  Mr.  Holden,  organ;  a trio  made  up  of  Mr.  Johnson,  violin,  Mr.  Frazer  and 
Mr.  Skjerne,  piano;  Mr.  Wain,  clarionet;  and  Mr.  Kessler  as  conductor  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra — have  already  appeared  in  recital.  Other  faculty  recitals  are  scheduled  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  generosity  of  these  men  in  giving  time  and  energy  beyond  that  re- 
quired for  already  heavy  teaching  schedules  is  of  course  fine;  but  the  happiest  result  of  such 
a procedure  is  the  healthy  combination  of  teaching  and  performance  it  affords,  and  the  added 
vitality  given  the  work  of  the  Conservatory  by  the  realization  that  all  our  talent  does  not  have 
to  be  imported,  and  that  we,  too,  have  something  to  give. 

The  teaching  standards  of  the  Conservatory  are  being  raised;  the  product  constantly  im- 
proved. Best  of  all,  the  Conservatory  is  becoming  more  and  more  a living  and  vital  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  college  as  a whole.  The  importance  of  the  part  it  can  play  can  hardly  be 
overstressed. 
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The  generous  offer  of  Librarian  Julian  S.  Fowler 
to  send  books  from  the  College  Library  to  any  Oberlin 
alumni  who  might  wish  them  brought  immediate  response. 

It  would  greatly  please  Professor  Fowler  to 
ON  THE  have  even  more  calls  for  the  books  listed  in 

READING  the  Suggested  Reading  column  in  the 

OF  BOOKS  Alumni  Magazine  or  for  any  other  books 
that  the  applicant  cannot  readily  get  in  his 

home  library. 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  recently  writing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  “The  Art  of  Keeping  Young,”  had 
a word  quite  applicable  to  college  graduates  who  tend  to 
relax  their  reading  habit  after  leaving  campus  pursuits  and 
getting  into  the  “working  world.” 

Professor  Peabody  said,  in  part: 

“One  of  the  resources  which  keep  a lonely  old  age 
from  spiritual  decline  is  the  companionship  of  books.  In- 
creasing leisure  and  physical  limitations  may  easily  tempt 
one  to  relax  intellectual  interest,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
two  newspapers  a day  and  the  frivolous  literature  of 
current  events.  That  is  a sign  that  one  is  growing  old, 
and  not  keeping  young.  Intellectual  resiliency  depends 
upon  keeping  the  spiritual  muscles  taut  by  exercise,  and 
this  must  be  accomplished  by  stiff  and  substantial  reading 
on  subjects  of  generous  intention  and  spiritual  interest.  An 
old  man  should  be  the  last  to  surrender  to  the  cheap 
literature  which  may  satisfy  the  leisure  hours  of  hard- 
working people.  Since  he  lacks  the  companionship  of  his 
fellows,  the  hope  of  keeping  his  own  mind  young  is  in  his 
keeping  step  with  the  march  of  the  new  time  and  rescuing 
himself  from  the  tempting  and  demoralizing  attitude  of  a 
laudator  temporis  acti.” 

Five  men,  whose  lives  were  built  into  Oberlin  over 
long  periods  of  years,  are  commemorated  in  the  new 
group  of  theology  buildings.  The  service  of  these  men 
overlapped  in  years,  but  taken  together 
they  cover  the  history  of  the  College 
from  the  time  it  was  founded  up  to  1927. 

Though  P.  P.  Stewart,  co-founder  of 
the  College,  had  a dormitory'  named  after 
him  in  1881,  it  has  taken  nearly  a century  to  place  the 
name  of  Shipherd  upon  a building  in  memory'  of  the  man 
whose  vision  and  perseverance  made  Oberlin  possible. 
During  the  first  half  of  that  century  John  Morgan  was 
a power  in  the  councils  of  the  college.  Mis  name  and 
that  of  Hiram  Meade,  fellow  professor  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary,  are  appropriately  given  to  the  other  two 
dormitories. 

But  certainly  to  the  greater  body  of  living  alumni 
the  thrill  comes  in  the  announcement  that  the  main 
budding  of  the  new  group  is  to  be  known  as  Bosworth 
Hall.  How  that  name  is  knit  not  only  into  the  lives  of 
the  theological  students  of  the  last  forty  years,  but  into 


the  very  life  of  all  who  have  attended  Oberlin  College 
during  these  years. 

And  in  this  building  is  to  be  Fairchild  Chapel,  hon- 
oring Oberlin’s  third  president  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  second  president,  Finney,  and  honoring  a 
man  who  made  his  impress  upon  his  generation  in  Ober- 
lin as  Bosworth  did  upon  his. 

Oberlin  has  done  well  in  the  naming  of  her  new 
buildings. 

A broadening  influence  in  the  intellectual  life  in 
Oberlin  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  Causey 
Conferences.  They  have  brought  the  theorist  and  the 
practitioners  together  to  discuss  before 
the  students  some  of  the  present  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  world. 

They  have  not  been  lectures,  they 
have  not  been  debates,  they  have  been 
strictly  discussions.  The  out-of-town 
speakers  have  helped  create  this  atmosphere.  Though  many 
of  them  have  had  very'  decided  opinions  on  the  question 
under  discussion,  they  have  presented  their  ideas  with 
due  regard  to  the  other  possible  viewpoints. 

Besides  the  give  and  take  between  the  principal 
speakers,  the  faculty  members  and  students  have  had  their 
say.  After  his  talk  the  guest  speaker  has  answered  such 
questions  as  the  audience  might  ask,  and  any'one  present 
has  been  free  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  In  every  case 
the  speakers  have  been  leading  authorities  on  the  subjects 
under  discussion. 

These  institutes  have  been  a real  contribution  to  the 
student’s  development.  They  have  brought  him  the  view- 
point of  the  man  in  the  midst  of  things — the  labor  leader, 
the  capitalist,  the  socialist,  the  politician,  the  man  who 
sits  in  international  conferences  on  peace,  the  advocate, 
and  the  teacher. 

The  conferences  have  been  made  possible  by'  the  gener- 
osity of  James  H.  Causey  of  Denver  and  New  York, 
trustee  of  the  College. 

Secretary'  George  M.  Jones,  under  whose  auspices 
the  balloting  for  alumni  trustees  is  conducted,  reports 
that  on  October  1 there  were  7,936  living 
alumni  of  Oberlin.  The  preliminary  ballot 
ALUMN!  asking  for  nominations  of  trustees  was  re- 
turned last  summer  by  only  1,275  persons  or 
17%  of  the  living  alumni.  The  final  ballot 
was  returned  by  2,364  or  30%.  Why  did  not  the  other 
70%  vote? 

The  number  returning  their  final  ballots  has  stead- 
ily decreased.  The  average  vote  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  32%i  for  the  five  y'ears  previous  47%.  It 
would  be  very'  helpful  to  know  why  so  many  alumni  are 
failing  to  vote. 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

A Print  Shop  in  Soho 


SOHO  is,  in  a sense,  the  Latin  quarter  of  London. 

Anyone  who  hungers  for  the  soft  accents  of  the 
South  may  have  his  fill  of  them  there,  for  he  will  hear 
little  else.  The  restaurants,  of  which  there  are  many, 
bear  the  alluring  names  of  Bellometti  and  I sola  Bella,  Au 
Petit  Savoyard  and  L' Escargot  Bienvenu.  Readers  of 
Galsworthy  will  remember  that  Soames  Forsyte  got  his 
second  wife  out  of  one  of  them.  It  is  said  that  one  can 
eat  and  drink  in  them  acceptably,  but  I cannot  tell,  being 
wary  of  dietetic  experiments. 

My  interest  in  Soho  is  of  another  sort.  The  quarter 
has  literary  associations,  for  example,  that  are  not  negligible. 
De  Quincey  lived  there.  Hazlitt  died  there,  watched 
over  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Anne’s 
Churchyard.  In  Soho  Square  itself  lived  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
traveler,  scientist,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  what 
is  much  more  to  my  purpose,  a member  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Literary  Club.  The  Doctor,  as  all  Johnsonians  know, 
wrote  a Latin  epigram  to  Sir  Joseph’s  goat,  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  his  second  voyage  around  the  world. 
He  even  thought,  for  a time,  of  accompanying  Sir  Joseph 
on  one  of  his  botanical  expeditions,  but  decided  against  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  promise  to  be  sufficiently 
“intellectual,”  its  object  being  merely  “the  culling  of 
simples.” 

But  it  is  not  even  the  literary  associations  that  make 
Soho  and  the  memory  of  it  delightful  to  me.  One  of  its 
most  picturesque  thoroughfares  is  Greek  Street,  and  at 
number  four  there  is  a little  beetle-browed  shop,  some- 
what below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  not  especially 
attractive  to  look  at,  but  crowded,  so  to  speak,  with  beauty. 
It  is  panelled  to  the  low  ceiling  in  dark  wood,  a winding 
staircase  leads  to  the  upper  regions,  the  walls  are  hung 
with  framed  prints,  and  everywhere  are  cabinets  containing 
portfolios,  which,  when  they  are  opened,  transport  you  to 
another  and  a more  splendid  world.  You  sit  down  at  a 
table  under  the  skylight,  and  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant 
brings  to  you,  for  your  inspection  and  temptation,  all  the 
beauty  and  dignity,  the  martial  and  political  and  judicial 
and  theatrical  magnificence  of  the  Georgian  Age.  The 
frail  loveliness  of  women,  the  winsomeness  of  little  chil- 
dren, the  majesty  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Knights  of  the 
Garter  in  all  their  trappings,  scholars  and  bishops  in  gown 
and  bands,  poets  with  head  on  hand  or  finger  in  book, 
players  in  the  roles  that  made  them  famous,  all  pass  before 
you,  “as  moving  delicate  and  full  of  life  as  when  they 
lived  indeed.” 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  marvel,  that  an  infinitude  of 
scratches  made  upon  a metal  plate  by  a mere  copyist  of  the 
work  of  some  portrait-master  should  be  able  to  convey 
this  impression  of  vivid,  immediate  life.  One  hardly 
misses  the  colour  of  the  originals.  The  blacks  and  whites, 
the  greys  and  browns  are  so  cunningly  massed,  the  very 
texture  of  the  painted  canvas  is  reproduced  with  such 
perfection  that  it  is  incorrect  to  call  the  portraits  copies. 
They  are  originals,  the  work  of  masters,  and  they  have 


the  very  accent  of  speaking  nature.  They  belong,  more- 
over, to  a great  period,  the  greatest  period  of  English 
portraiture,  and,  by  a happy  chance,  Sir  Joshua  and  Rom- 
ney, Lawrence  and  Hoppner  and  Raeburn  found  artists 
who  were  capable  of  being  inspired  by  their  work  and  a 
public  that  recognized  their  inspiration.  For  a few  shil- 
lings, in  those  far-off  days  of  taste  and  simplicity,  one  could 
cover  one’s  walls  with  these  vivid  images  of  contemporary 
greatness.  One  cannot,  alas,  do  so  now,  for  thousands 
of  them  have  gone  the  way  of  all  things  fair  and  frail,  and 
the  best  of  those  that  remain  are  rare  and  costly.  But  even 
an  inferior  impression,  the  margins  of  which  have  been 
trimmed  to  the  quick  by  some  ruthless  framer,  while  it  is 
of  no  value  to  the  collector,  may,  nevertheless,  convey  to 
the  lover  of  such  things  the  very  spirit  of  some  vanished 
actor  on  the  brilliant  Georgian  stage. 

They  crowd  about  you  in  the  little  room,  marshalled 
by  their  learned  and  courteous  host,  whose  family  has,  so 
to  speak,  kept  open  house  for  them,  on  this  very  spot,  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
here,  as  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  knew  him,  sometimes  genial, 
without  his  wig,  sometimes  in  full  panoply,  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter.  The  exquisite  dilettante. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  sits  among  his  Greek  vases,  and 
Joseph  Banks,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a far  horizon,  dreams 
of  his  “perilous  seas”  and  “faery  lands  forlorn.”  There 
he  sits,  forever  young  and  beautiful,  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  the  house  in  which,  alas,  rather  corpulent  and  with  all 
his  adventures  behind  him,  he  ended  his  respectable  days. 
Garrick  comes,  led  by  two  ladies,  Comedy  and  Tragedy, 
between  whom,  for  many  years,  he  divided  his  favors,  and 
behind  them  the  clever  and  witty  Mrs.  Woffington,  whom, 
in  his  youth  at  least,  he  loved  better  than  either.  A bevy 
of  ladies  follows,  all  famous  and  also  fair.  They  are  led 
by  Kitty  Clive,  to  whom  Johnson  paid  one  of  his  happiest 
compliments:  “Clive,  Sir,  is  a good  thing  to  sit  by;  she 
always  understands  what  you  say.”  The  lovely  and 
unhappy  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  vivacious  Mrs.  Abington, 
whose  benefit  performance  Johnson  attended  because  she 
asked  him,  though  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see,  and  that 
most  admired  of  political  ladies,  Mrs.  Crewe,  to  whom 
Sheridan  and  Fox  and  Windham  lost  their  hearts,  and 
whom  Burke  himself  pronounced  “incomparable.” 

Behind  them  enters  a group  of  statesmen,  such  a group 
as  perhaps  no  other  age  or  country  has  ever  been  able  to 
boast — Fox  and  Sheridan  and  the  younger  Pitt,  Burke 
and  his  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland, 
Thurlow  in  his  Chancellor’s  robes  and  Shelburne  in  his 
robes  of  the  Garter.  These  names  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Johnson’s  generalization,  unhappily  confirmed  though 
it  is  by  our  own  experience,  is  not  applicable  to  his  own 
land  and  age:  “It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  little  real 
superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in 
public  life.”  But  the  truth  is  that  all  of  these  men,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Thurlow,  were  Whigs,  and  this, 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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The  Age  of  Heroes 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD,  ’91,  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 


I.  The  Amistad  Captives 

IN  THOSE  high-tension  days  of  early  Oberlin,  noth- 
ing was  more  remarkable  than  the  speed  and  ease 
with  which  unanimity  followed  dissension  upon  the  color 
question.  The  year  1834-5  was  one  of  clashing  opinions 
and  excited  discussions.  Early  in  the  following  college 
year,  the  college  and  the  community  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment from  which  they  never  flinched.  The  students,  and 
especially  the  women,  had  said,  “I  go  not,”  but  afterwards 
they  repented  and  went.  The  faculty,  practically  formed 
after  the  Great  Decision,  of  men  attracted  to  Oberlin  by 
its  radical  position,  doubtless  aided  Theodore  Weld  in  the 
rescue  of  the  colonists  from  their  honest  bewilderment, 
while  the  board  of  trustees  had  a new  member — Owen 
Brown,  father  of  the  immortal  John.  There  would  be 
no  more  tie  votes  on  race  questions. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  longer  a race  question,  except 
those  subordinate  to  the  great  principle  of  freedom, 
education  and  opportunity  for  all  races.  The  strong 
emotion  engendered  by  the  discussions  and  changes  spent 
itself  in  practical  work  for  the  wronged  and  helpless. 
In  1836  Hiram  Wilson,  just  graduated  from  the  earliest 
class  in  the  school  of  theology,  went  to  Canada  to  establish 
schools  for  the  refugees  from  slavery.  He  was  one  of  the 
“Lane  rebels.”  Another  Lane  rebel  was  David  Ingraham, 
who  went  to  the  West  Indies  to  recover  his  health,  but 
stayed  to  establish  a mission  among  the  emancipated 
Negroes  of  Jamiaca.  Nor  were  the  American  Indians 
forgotten,  though  this  W'as  the  most  heart-breaking  service 
of  all. 

Into  these  efforts,  scores  of  the  men  and  women  of 
early  Oberlin  put  their  lives.  They  could  never  point 
to  spectacular  results.  It  is  not  the  pioneers  who  build 
great  cities,  but  great  cities  are  never  built  unless  the 
pioneers  come  first. 

Not  a few  of  these  pioneers,  and  surely  some  of  the 
bravest,  were  called  forth  by  the  Amistad  incident  of 
1839-41.  This  affair  had  nothing  to  do  with  Oberlin  in 
its  beginning;  it  belonged  to  the  national  and  international 
policies  of  the  times.  It  soon  acquired  a significant  connec- 
tion with  Oberlin  principles  and  Oberlin  men.  Undoubt- 
edly it  greatly  strengthened  the  college  and  colony  in  its 
uncompromising  repudiation  of  human  slavery. 

One  September  day  in  1839  the  good  folk  about  the 
harbor  mouth  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  spied  a queer 
craft  beating  about  the  entrance.  It  made  no  effort  to  sail 
up  the  river  to  the  docks,  but  it  did  not  go  away.  For  a 
few  days  they  watched  it,  wandering  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  of  course  they  spoke  of  pirates  and  of  war, 
for  a grim  surprise  was  always  possible  in  the  days  of  slow 
communication.  Finally  a United  States  revenue  cutter 
was  dispatched  to  bring  the  vessel  in,  and  the  emissary 
returned  with  the  queer  craft  and  a queer  story.  There 
were  five  white  men  aboard  and  forty-two  negroes,  of 
whom  four  were  children.  The  negroes  seemed  to  be  in 
command,  but  little  could  be  learned,  for  not  one,  black 
or  white,  could  speak  a word  of  English.  Since  southern 


New  England  was  full  of  old  sea  captains  who  had  spent 
their  lives  plying  between  Havana  and  the  New  England 
ports,  in  the  rum  and  molasses  trade,  it  was  doubtless  easy 
to  find  somebody  who  knew  that  the  white  men  spoke 
Spanish,  and  that  two  of  them,  Montez  and  Ruiz,  laid 
claim  to  all  of  the  Negroes  as  property  in  a state  of  revolt. 
If  they  had  really  been  born  in  Cuba,  as  the  ship’s  invoice 
assumed,  that  would  have  been  their  legal  status,  but  the 
indications  were  that  they  had  been  bootlegged  from 
Africa.  The  African  slave  trade  had  long  been  outlawed 
by  all  sea-going  nations,  but  prohibition  had  failed  to  pro- 
hibit an  enormous  amount  of  smuggling,  especially  to 
Cuba,  and  to  our  own  southern  states.  Here  was  a test 
question,  not  for  the  courts  of  Connecticut,  but  for  the 
highest  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington  sustained  the  claim  of  Montez  and  Ruiz 
in  the  name  of  his  country,  and  the  strong  southern 
sympathies  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet  helped  the  case 
against  the  captives.  These  had  been  transferred  to  the 
jail  at  New  Haven  for  safe  keeping,  and  they  were  held 
there,  even  the  children,  for  a year  and  a half,  while 
Justice,  in  the  wake  of  the  law’s  delay,  made  slow  and 
uneven  progress.  And  yet  it  was  better  so,  for  it  gave  time 
for  the  truth  to  be  made  clear,  and  to  bring  right-minded 
people  to  the  defense  of  the  oppressed. 

Two  Yale  professors,  Gibbs  and  Day,  with  Lewis 
Tappan  of  New  York  City,  constituted  a committee  to 
look  after  the  rights  of  the  captives,  and  their  legal  claims 
were  defended  by  no  less  a personage  than  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Kindly  people  visited  the  prisoners,  and  supplied 
their  needs.  Professor  Gibbs  contrived  an  ingenious  way 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  strangers,  and  so  to  get  their 
own  story.  He  began  by  learning  from  the  Africans  their 
first  ten  numerals.  Then  he  went  to  New  York  and 
wandered  about  the  wharfs.  Whenever  he  came  upon  a 
group  of  colored  men  he  would  count,  “Atah,  fille,  sow- 
wah,  nane,  lawloo,  watah,  wofillah,  wyacbah,  tahoo,  poo.” 
When  the  men  stared  blankly  at  him,  he  left  them  and 
tried  another  group.  At  last  he  found  a boy  who  knew 
the  numerals.  He  had  secured  an  interpreter.  He  brought 
the  boy  to  New  Haven  with  him,  and  bit  by  bit  he 
learned  the  story  of  the  Amistad  captives. 

They  came  from  the  Mendi  country,  near  the  coast 
of  West  Africa,  in  the  region  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 
They  used  different  dialects,  but  could  understand  one 
another.  They  had  been  kidnapped  on  various  raids,  and 
had  never  met  until  they  were  brought  together  in  the 
baracoon  on  the  shore.  They  were  shipped  on  a Portu- 
guese vessel  to  a port  which  was  readily  identified  as 
Havana.  There  they  were  bought  by  two  slave  traders 
and  reshipped  on  a coasting  vessel,  the  Amistad,  to  be  sold 
to  Cuban  planters.  Their  new  masters  were  very'  cruel, 
kept  them  on  the  scantiest  allowance  of  bread  and  water, 
and  beat  them  unmercifully  when  they  tried  to  get  more 

water.  T he  ship  s cook  knew'  a little  of  their  language 

these  were  not  the  first  kidnapped  Mendians  in  his  evil 
experience — and  they  asked  him  w'hat  was  to  be  done 
with  them.  He  told  them  that  they  were  to  be  killed 
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and  eaten — a cruel  jest,  and  one  that  he  had  reason  to 
regret.  Among  the  Africans  was  a chief  known  as  Cinque, 
a natural  leader  of  men,  as  savage  chieftains  have  need 
to  be.  Under  his  directions  the  captives  in  some  way  rid 
themselves  of  their  chains  and  armed  themselves  with  the 
cane  knives  which  Cubans  still  use,  and  which  all  jungle 
folk  would  understand.  The  captain  did  his  best  to  fight 
them  down,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  two.  Then 
he  was  killed,  and  some  say  that  they  killed  the  cook.  The 
crew  made  off  in  the  open  boats.  For  a few  days  they 
kept  the  five  white  men  in  the  black  man’s  chains,  and  fed 
them  with  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  that  had  been 
meted  out  to  themselves.  Then  the  chains  were  removed, 
perhaps  because  they  needed  the  white  men  to  manage  the 
ship.  Cinque  behaved  very  well.  After  the  first  few  days 
all  shared  alike  in  what  there  was  to  eat  and  drink,  until 
the  water  ran  short.  Then  he  ordered  that  a little  should 
be  given  to  the  children,  and  the  white  men,  allowing  none 
to  his  men  or  to  himself.  They  had  ordered  the  helmsman 
to  take  them  back  to  Africa,  and  they  knew,  vaguely,  that 
it  lay  to  the  east.  He  dared  not  bring  the  ship  into 
any  port  in  Cuba  or  the  southern  states,  but  he  did  contrive 
to  edge  northward  while  ostensibly  sailing  east,  until  he 
reached  the  Connecticut  coast.  We  shall  never  know  what 
the  Mendians  thought  of  the  strange  land  they  saw  before 
them,  but  the  one  care  of  the  pilot  must  have  been  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  shore  before  the  voyagers  should  dis- 
cover that  he  had  tricked  them.  That  revenue  cutter 
must  have  looked  like  an  angel  of  deliverance. 

Through  all  of  one  year  and  fully  half  of  the  next,  the 
case  of  the  Mendians  went  from  court  to  court,  finally 
reaching  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Great  was 
the  rejoicing  on  one  side  and  the  dismay  on  the  other 
when  the  word  sped  through  the  country,  “The  Mendians 
are  free!” 

I use  the  word  “sped”  as  it  was  used  and  understood  in 
1841.  This  important  news  traveled  from  Washington 
to  Oberlin  in  nine  days! 

The  court  had  recommended  that  the  President  of  these 
United  States  send  the  Mendians  back  to  Africa,  and  the 
inauguration  of  Harrison  was  in  itself  a promise  that  this 
would  be  done,  speedily  and  cordially.  And  then  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Whig  party  were  shattered  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  new  President.  His  successor,  John  Tyler, 
declined  the  responsibility  of  repatriating  the  Mendians, 
on  the  ground  that  the  African  West  Coast  was  an  un- 
healthy place  for  the  crews  of  American  war  vessels.  But 
the  Mendians  wanted  to  go  home. 

They  had  been  docile  and  grateful  to  the  good  people 
who  supplied  their  wants  in  prison.  They  sang  the  hymns 
and  said  the  prayers  that  were  taught  them.  They  glimpsed 
some  great  ideas — immortality,  forgiveness,  the  love  and 
the  leadership  of  Christ.  In  this,  as  in  all  their  activities, 
Cinque  was  the  bright  particular  star.  It  was  natural  for 
the  good  Christian  people  who  had  befriended  them  to  sec 
in  the  returning  Mendians  the  nucleus  of  a great  trans- 
forming mission  upon  the  dark  West  Coast.  Since  the 
President  had  washed  his  hands  of  the  business,  somebody 
must  go  with  the  poor  helpless  creatures,  for  their  protec- 
tion. Why  not  a missionary  group? 


Who  would  go?  William  Raymond  and  his  wife 
would  go.  His  life  had  been  one  protest  against  slavery — 
leaving  Amherst  for  Oberlin  in  his  college  days,  leaving 
Oberlin  for  Canada  to  teach  the  refugees  with  Hiram 
Wilson — now  he  would  trace  the  monster  to  its  lair. 
Henry  Wilson,  a colored  tailor,  living  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, would  go,  and  his  wife,  Tamar.  Both  would 
serve  as  teachers.  And  James  Steele  would  go. 

Steele  was  a graduate  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Oberlin,  class  of  1840.  He  had  proven  himself  an  able 
and  resourceful  man.  He  left  his  father’s  Vermont  farm 
to  learn  the  printer’s  trade,  and  with  this  for  his  capital 
he  succeeded  in  fitting  himself  for  the  ministry.  On  the 
famous  Lane  Protest  his  name  stands  third,  after  Theodore 
Weld’s  and  Henry  Stanton’s.  His  brother  tells  us  that 
at  Oneida  Institute,  whither  he  went  after  leaving  Lane 
and  before  entering  Oberlin,  he  was  recognized  as  a leader 
among  the  students.  During  his  first  year  at  Oberlin  Sem- 
inary, the  Oberlin  Evangelist  began  its  career,  and  he  was 
its  first  printer.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  especially 
strong  in  mathematics,  for  his  name  was  once  proposed  and 
discussed  for  the  professorship  of  that  branch.  For  some 
unknown  reason  President  Mahan  disapproved  of  the 
appointment,  but  years  after,  during  Steele’s  last  illness, 
when  he  was  too  weak  to  go  about,  he  would  amuse  him- 
self with  a book  on  conic  sections. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  the  prospects  of  James  Steele 
were  bright  indeed.  He  had  been  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Theology,  he  had  a trade  to  supplement  his 
profession,  he  was  respected  as  an  outstanding  man,  and 
he  was  engaged  to  a girl  of  rare  quality — Frances  Cochran, 
sister  of  the  brilliant  Cochrans,  William  and  Samuel.  In 
late  August  of  1840  this  girl — beautiful,  popular,  beloved 
— was  graduated  from  the  Ladies’  Course.  In  November 
she  became  the  bride  of  James  Steele,  and  twelve  days 
later  she  had  passed  from  earth. 

The  death  of  a girl  in  her  bloom  is  always  pitiful, 
partly  because  the  faded  flower  is  so  soon  forgotten. 
Frances  Cochran  has  never  been  forgotten.  Something 
rare  in  her  personality  seems  to  defy  oblivion.  She  still 
lives  in  the  reminiscences  of  old  people,  who  will  tell 
you  what  they  used  to  hear  about  Frances  Cochran, 
and  you  cannot  delve  into  the  Oberlin  records  of  the  early 
’40’s  without  coming  upon  her  name  and  sensing  the  wide- 
spread mourning  for  her  death.  To  the  young  husband 
it  was  a crushing  blow;  his  brother  says  that  James  never 
was  the  same  man  afterward.  Steele  opened  his  heart 
to  his  intimate  friend,  Caleb  Fisher,  and  the  unpublished 
classic  of  love  and  grief  is  still  traced  upon  yellow  pages. 
The  letter  will  never  be  printed,  for  even  after  ninety 
years  it  is  not  for  a stranger  to  intermeddle  with  the  heart’s 
joy  and  bitterness. 

Less  than  five  months  after  the  death  of  Frances 
Cochran  Steele,  the  Mendians  had  been  declared  free. 
Then  had  followed  the  discussions  about  the  return  of  the 
captives,  and  the  final  decision  to  send  them  home  in  the 
care  of  a group  of  missionaries.  There  were  few  in 
Oberlin,  and  apparently  none  elsewhere,  who  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  leadership  of  this  unique 
expedition.  James  Steele  would  do  it.  Why  not?  All 
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he  asked  was  a duty  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
other  thoughts. 

It  costs  money  to  send  a shipload  of  people  across 
the  sea,  to  properly  care  for  them  upon  their  landing, 
and  to  found  a mission.  Once  the  Tappans  would  have 
sent  them  back  right  royally,  but  the  Tappans  had  experi- 
enced heavy  losses  by  panic  and  by  fire.  The  Yale 
professors  would  do  what  they  could,  and  so  would  the 
Oberlin  professors,  but  in  those  days  it  was  more  than 
the  latter  could  do  to  send  themselves  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  say  nothing  of  a ship  load  of  other  folk.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  Yale,  in  those  far-off  days, 
had  large  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  professors  who  had 
espoused  the  unpopular  side.  The  only  way  to  raise  the 
money  was  by  an  appeal  that  would  awaken  general  sym- 
pathy, and  that  could  be  done  by  bringing  the  Mendians 
themselves  before  audiences.  They  sang  their  country 
songs,  and  they  sang  hymns.  They  answered  questions, 
Biblical  and  theological.  They  were  wonderfully  expert 
at  English  spelling — which  may  have  been  a reflection 
upon  their  intelligence.  At  any  rate,  they  had  made  mar- 
velous response  to  the  teaching  of  the  friendly  people 
who  had  looked  after  them  during  their  enforced  stay  in 
this  country.  Cinque  always  made  an  address  at  these 
meetings.  It  was  not  a wholesome  experience  for  the 
rescued  savages,  but  they  furnished  thousands  of  people 
with  delicious  thrills,  and  thousands  of  contributions  were 
showered  into  the  boxes.  How  beautiful  to  think  of  the 
dusky  exile  returning  to  his  palmleaf  hut,  welcomed  by 
his  young  barbarians  and  embraced  by  his  faithful  wife— 
possibly  his  wives,  but  the  missionaries  would  see  to  that! 

The  barque  “Gentleman”  was  chartered,  the  farewell 
meetings  were  held,  and  the  vessel  dropped  down  the 
harbor  of  New  York  on  November  17,  1841 — one  year 
and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Frances  Cochran  Steele. 

Just  before  landing  in  Sierra  Leone,  Cinque  and  Kinna 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  of  New  York — quite  beau- 
tiful letters  they  were,  full  of  gratitude  to  their  American 
friends  and  of  religious  sentiment.  These  were  promptly 
published  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  and  were  much 
admired. 

Steele  and  his  company  landed  at  Freetown,  January 
1 5»  1842.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  British 
officials  and  missionaries.  They  found  the  colony  over  full 
of  liberated  captives,  taken  by  the  British  patrol  ships  from 
the  outlawed  slavers.  They  report  that  it  is  thought  that 
some  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  will  probably  accom- 
pany the  Amistad  group  when  the  mission  station  is 
decided  upon. 

Raymond  was  left  at  Freetown  in  charge  of  the  people 
and  property,  while  Steele,  with  a few  of  the  returning 
natives,  went  upon  an  exploring  expedition.  There  was 
much  to  discover.  First,  he  must  find  the  Mendian  coun- 
try; then  he  must  visit  that  part  of  it  which  his  negro 
companions  recognized  as  their  homeland;  he  must  win 
the  good  will  of  the  right  tribal  chief  or  chiefs;  he  must 
gain  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  mission;  and, 
finally,  select  a place  for  the  buildings.  He  returned  with 
an  ample  store  of  information,  but  he  did  not  bring  much 


encouragement.  The  Amistad  captives  belonged  to  seven 
different  tribes,  some  at  war  with  others.  There  was  a 
principal  chief  or  overlord  with  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
communicating,  and  he  had  asked  this  potentate  to  call  a 
general  conference.  This  the  Chief  of  Chiefs  refused  to 
do,  unless  he  should  first  receive  a retainer  of  three 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  rum  and  tobacco;  at  this  point 
the  high  contracting  parties  had  reached  an  impasse. 

He  learned,  too,  that  all  of  these  chiefs  were  slave 
traders,  and  that  the  law  of  the  jungle  was  that  a man 
once  enslaved  was  always  a slave,  the  property  of  his 
former  master.  The  chiefs  supplied  the  material  for  the 
outlawed,  but  still  profitable,  slave  trade  between  the 
African  West  Coast  and  the  Americas.  Every  one  of  the 
Amistad  captives  was  liable  to  recapture,  and  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  if  they  should  return  to  their  native 
haunts,  half  of  them  would  soon  find  themselves  back  in 
Havana. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Steele  did  not  discover,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  believed  if  he  had  been  told  upon 
the  best  authority.  It  was  that  the  African  animists  were 
right  in  their  conviction  that  harmless  objects  which  you 
can  see  may  hold  Something  which  you  cannot  see,  but 
Something  with  life  and  with  deadly  powers  for  evil.  They 
were  right,  too,  when  they  believed  that  this  Something 
might  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals  or  of  men,  and  there 
work  untold  mischief.  Imagine  the  reaction  of  James 
Steele  if  somebody  had  said  that  the  African  mosquito 
was  far  more  dangerous  than  the  African  leopard ! His 
wildest  fancies  never  reached  such  an  absurdity,  and  yet 
there  was  an  African  mosquito  that  shot  a hale  and  very 
small  devil  into  the  blood  of  James  Steele,  and  presently 
the  English  doctor  told  him  that  if  the  next  rainy  season 
found  him  in  Africa  he  would  die. 

It  seemed  best  for  the  Mendians  to  stay  in  Sierre  Leone 
for  the  present,  where  they  could  be  under  British  protec- 
tion. A good  friend  offered  the  use  of  a farm,  rent  free, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Freetown.  The  farm  work  was 
duly  apportioned,  and  Raymond  writes  that  the  Mendians 
“are  well  satisfied  and  work  well.”  But  in  the  same  batch 
of  letters  comes  the  news  that  the  satisfied  Mendians  are 
disappearing — in  fact,  only  ten  of  the  men  and  the  three 
women  remain.  The  crowning  disappointment  was  with 
Cinque — Cinque,  who  had  written  such  beautiful  letters 
and  made  so  many  addresses  in  his  touching  broken  Eng- 
lish— Cinque,  leader  throughout  the  long-drawn  Amistad 
incident,  the  star  of  hope  for  the  Mendi  mission.  Each 
race  and  culture  had  failed  to  understand  the  other.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Americans  of  Puritan  blood  looked  upon 
Cinque’s  real  interest  in  the  white  man’s  ways  and  the 
white  man’s  God,  and  thought  him  as  stable  as  all  their 
past  generations  of  God-fearing  ancestors  had  made  them- 
selves. Neither  is  it  strange  that  Cinque,  exhibited  and 
flattered  in  the  White  Man’s  Land,  should  take  himself 
for  a great  personage,  royally  entertained  and  sent  home 
laden  with  presents.  They  say  that  he  thought  that  every- 
thing in  the  ship,  including  the  missionaries,  belonged  to 
him.  Whether  we  were  intended  to  take  this  statement 
in  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  sense,  it  certainly  docs 
not  denote  an  amenable  frame  of  mind. 
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Cinque  does  not  seem  to  have  the  excuse  of  a longing 
for  his  home  and  family.  Apparently  he  stayed  in  Sierra 
Leone;  he  was  married  there.  Later  he  went  to  Jamaica, 
leaving  a dubious  reputation  behind  him. 

While  Steele  lay  struggling  with  the  country  fever, 
the  satisfied  farm  laborers  continued  to  find  other  spheres 
of  satisfaction.  We  are  told  that  only  three  or  four  were 
left,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  include  the  three  women. 
One  of  these,  Sarah  (Marque),  was  a woman  of  real 
character  and  ability.  She  made  an  invaluable  teacher  in 
the  mission  school. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  gallant  William  Raymond  was 
disheartened  by  the  small  obstacles  that  I have  mentioned. 
He  founded  his  mission  at  Kaw  Mendi,  on  a bend  of  the 
Little  Boom  River,  a beautiful  location  and  a fertile — 
everything  but  healthful!  A few  years  later  we  find  him 
in  America,  toiling  to  collect  enough  money  to  keep  the 
mission  going.  Soon  he  returned,  to  “live  as  the  black 
man  lives”  and  to  work  as  few  men,  black  or  white,  have 
worked,  until  another  little  devil  traveled  to  him  on  the 
wings  of  another  species  of  mosquito,  and  he  died  of  yellow 
fever. 

James  Steele  did  not  wait  to  die  in  the  next  rainy 
season.  He  returned  to  America  in  1842  and  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception  from  some  very  good  people  in  New 
York.  Out  of  the  Amistad  incident  a great  new  humani- 
tarian enterprise  seemed  likely  to  grow,  and  did — the 
American  Missionary  Association.  They  probably  felt 
that  a missionary  martyr  would  be  more  helpful  to  the 
cause  than  an  ex-missionary  invalid.  Could  they  have 
looked  into  the  future,  a few  years  only,  they  would  have 
known  that  there  would  be  martyrs  enough  without 
Steele.  The  Mendi  mission  was  like  a battle-front  to 


which  fresh  troops  keep  coming  from  the  rear,  to  fight  a 
little  while,  and  then  fall  in  their  turn.  Of  the  fifteen 
men  and  women  who  went  from  Oberlin  alone,  eight 
perished  in  the  struggle  and  the  rest  were  forced  home  on 
account  of  health.  It  is  the  destiny  of  pioneers.  Before  the 
pole  is  discovered,  or  the  disease  conquered,  or  the  air  made 
into  a pathway,  somebody  must  find  out  how  not  to  do  it. 

Steele  returned  to  the  Middle  West,  foiled  and 
sad-hearted,  like  many  a knight  of  the  heroic  ages.  From 
time  to  time  we  catch  glimpses  of  him,  teaching,  preaching, 
farming.  In  1845  he  married  again,  and  about  1856  he 
moved  to  Oberlin  with  his  family.  There  were  other 
Steeles  here.  His  parents  had  moved  to  Oberlin  soon 
after  his  coming,  and  had  established  the  earliest  of  several 
Steele  homesteads.  The  lot  was  on  the  corner  of  East 
College  and  Water  Streets.  The  latter  is  now  called  Park 
Street.  The  Steele  property  reached  halfway  to  Lorain, 
and  included  the  site  of  Tank  Hall.  There  is  a fine  elm 
tree  on  East  College  that  should  be  named  the  Steele  Elm. 

At  least  three  generations  of  Steeles  lived  in  Oberlin, 
and  they  were  prominent  among  the  honorable  and  useful 
families  that  established  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
place.  Among  their  men  were  Alexander  Steele,  the  lead- 
ing physician  of  early  Oberlin;  George  Steele,  the  musi- 
cian; John  Steele,  judge  and  colonel,  an  upright  man  and 
kindly. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  James  Steele  bought  the 
claims  of  the  other  heirs,  and  settled  in  the  old  homestead. 
He  died  in  1859,  fifty-one  years  old.  It  was  not  a great 
age,  but  there  are  experiences  that  sap  the  vitality  of  cer- 
tain temperaments.  He  and  his  second  wife  had  three  chil- 
dren. They  named  the  eldest  daughter  Frances  Cochran. 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  That  Pioneered 

BY  LAURA  SHURTLEFF  PRICE,  ’93 


THE  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  claims  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  of  the  Oberlin 
women’s  clubs.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  led 
to  its  formation  six  or  eight  years  before  its  sister  clubs. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  trend  of  trained  women  to 
occupations  other  than  teaching  had  become  marked 
enough  to  attract  attention.  1 he  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  was  formed  in  New  York  to  study  these 
activities.  The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Association  of 
University  Women  (then  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae)  and  our  various  alumnae  clubs  were  anxious 
to  establish  such  a bureau  here  for  both  investigation  and 
placement.  To  finance  an  organization  which  may  not 
be  self-supporting  for  an  indefinite  period  requires  cour- 
age and  vision.  These  women  had  both.  With  limited 
resources  supplemented  by  a large  number  of  five-yeai 
pledges  (some  in  hand  and  some  expected),  they  opened 
the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  April, 

>913-  . . 

At  that  time  the  Oberlin  women  had  no  organization 
of  any  kind.  Our  only  meetings  were  shoppers  luncheons 


at  Field’s  once  a month.  Obviously  this  little  group  had 
no  authority  to  choose  delegates  or  solicit  funds.  Not 
only  were  practically  all  the  leading  colleges  united  to 
support  the  Bureau,  but  some  ineligible  at  that  time  for 
membership  in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  A most  embarrassing 
situation  for  the  Oberlin  women,  especially  the  ten  or 
twelve  who  were  members  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

The  matter  was  often  discussed,  but  it  was  not  until 
February,  1914,  that  the  decision  was  made  to  form  a 
club.  Carolyn  Willard,  ’94,  offered  her  studio  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  for  a meeting  place.  Harriet  Pen- 
field  and  I volunteered  to  borrow  the  cards  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Illinois,  and  send  a notice  to  every 
woman  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  state.  Maybe 
our  zeal  exceeded  our  judgment,  for  the  call  went  out 
to  over  400  north  to  Waukegan  and  south  to  Joliet. 

About  35  responded.  We  proceeded  to  elect  the 
customary  four  officers  and  above  all  the  two  delegates 
to  the  Bureau.  Motions  followed  rapidly  providing  for 
dues  of  $1.00  a year,  Saturday  meetings  in  October  and 
April,  and  the  name  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
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and  Vicinity.  The  four  officers  composed  the  executive 
committee,  but  as  four  proved  rather  a small  numbei  foi 
a club  blazing  an  unknown  trail,  a second  vice-president 
and  a recording  secretary  were  added  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Questions  as  to  place  of  meeting,  type  of  program 
and  other  matters  were  not  easy  to  settle.  We  were  not 
well  acquainted,  and  two  meetings  a year  gave  little 
opportunity  to  become  so.  We  represented  far  different 
periods  in  college  and  our  Chicago  residences  were  scat- 
tered over  Chicago  and  distant  suburbs.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  national  organization  of  the  alumni,  no 
alumni  secretary,  and  our  information  about  graduates 
or  former  students  must  be  secured  from  the  Alumni 
Magazine  or  the  secretary  of  the  college.  Then,  too, 
some  of  our  women  enjoyed  the  informal  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  better  than  the  club  meeting  on  Saturday. 
Attendance  was  divided  between  the  two  for  about  foui 
years. 

More  puzzling  than  anything  else  was  the  question 
of  how  a brand  new  club  could  support  an  almost  equally 
brand  new  bureau.  Aggressive  campaigning  might  wreck 
the  club.  Our  contribution  to  the  bureau  the  first  year 
was  $25.00  from  the  treasury  and  $25.00  in  contribu- 
tions. But  if  our  financial  help  was  slight,  our  delegates, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Jones  Smith,  ’98,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Ingersoll,  ’87-’8g,  did  valiant  service.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
soon  elected  treasurer  and  re-elected  year  after  year 
until  she  finally  resigned  as  her  only  way  of  escape. 

For  three  years  it  was  something  of  a struggle  to 
keep  the  little  club  going.  We  held  our  own,  but  we 
made  no  great  gains  in  either  attendance  or  membership. 
Our  first  sharp,  upward  curve  came  in  June,  1917,  when 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan  gave  the  first  delightful 
“picnic”  at  her  home  in  River  Forest.  Some  years  later 
the  Charles  family  moved  to  the  house  at  934  Park 
Avenue  and  the  “picnic”  became  a joint  affair. 

By  this  time  the  United  States  was  in  the  World  War 
and  the  College  Club  became  headquarters  for  Red 
Cross  sewing  and  kindred  activities.  Oberlin  women 
helped  as  individuals  in  Liberty  Loan  and  other  drives, 
but  our  crowning  piece  of  war  work  was  a Jackie  supper 
— two  of  them  in  fact. 

The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  swarmed 
with  thousands  of  Jackies.  Various  alumnae  clubs  enter- 
tained groups  of  them  Sunday  evening  at  the  College 
Club.  We  volunteered  to  give  a supper  in  April,  ’18. 
Our  fund  was  immediately  oversubscribed.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  had  a large  representation  from 
the  younger  alumnae.  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  ’ll,  took 
charge  of  the  games  and  music,  and  the  party  was  a great 
success. 

Here  was  our  second  sharp  upward  curve.  Our 
pioneering  days  were  coming  to  an  end.  We  were  better 
acquainted.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  wear  tags  at 
our  meetings  with  name  and  class.  Our  contribution  to 
the  Bureau  reached  $100.00  a year  and  remained  at  about 
that  figure  for  a number  of  years.  We  met  five  or  six 
times  a year  instead  of  twice.  Our  card  catalogue  was 
more  nearly  correct  than  was  possible  at  first. 


It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  the  names  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  alumnae  clubs  are  accessible  at  the 
Chicago  College  Club  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve 
as  a sort  of  clearing-house  between  their  members  and  the 
public  in  general.  It  is  important  that  the  secretaries’ 
cards  furnish  considerable  data.  Maiden  name,  class  or 
years  in  college,  business  address  (if  there  is  one),  above 
all  a phone  number  and  other  information.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  Oberlin  secretary  is  in  keeping  a correct  record 
of  the  names  not  listed  in  city  or  suburban  telephone  hook. 

Here  is  a typical  conversation  : 

“I’m  from  out  of  town.  I want  to  find  out  about  an 
Oberlin  graduate.  I don’t  suppose  you  can  help  me, 
though” — the  voice  was  very  dejected — “for  I can’t  think 
of  her  married  name.”  The  secretary  knew  both  names 
and  could  give  him  the  address  immediately. 

As  our  club  has  grown,  the  Bureau  has  gone  forward 
as  well.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  it  has  been  self- 
supporting,  but  is  still  managed  by  the  delegates  from  the 
constituent  clubs.  One  of  our  delegates,  Mrs.  Florence 
Bierce  Dee,  ’93,  has  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Bureau.  Our  other  delegate,  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13,  is  treasurer. 

Since  the  Bureau  no  longer  needs  our  help,  we  have 
taken  over  some  new  responsibilities.  We  have  sent  $100.00 
for  several  years  to  the  Bridgman  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  We  are  also  interested  in 
another  organization  for  which  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  is  partly  sponsor — the  Vocational  Supervi- 
sional  League.  For  two  years  we  have  given  the  League 
$200.00  to  be  administered  in  behalf  of  a girl  who  would 
be  forced  to  leave  high  school  and  go  to  work  but  for 
our  help.  Her  scholarship  is  excellent  and  she  is  probably 
college  material. 

Our  Benefit  Bridge  last  November  gave  us  the  begin- 
ning of  a fund  for  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  of  Oberlin 
College.  It  may  take  us  a long  time  to  accomplish  what 
we  want  to — “A  man’s  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp” — 
but  you  will  hear  more  of  this  later. 

Of  course  dues  of  $1.00  a year  from  not  more  than 
100  give  us  but  a small  sum  above  expenses.  There  is, 
however,  enough  interest  in  our  enterprises  to  make  possi- 
ble two  rummage  sales  a year.  As  this  method  of  raising 
money  is  one  of  the  hardest  known,  it  tells  volumes  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  our  members.  A kind-hearted  real  estate 
agent  donates  the  use  of  a store  in  the  East  55th  Street 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  last  feature  of  the  day’s 
work — packing  up  and  removing  whatever  remains  unsold 
— must  be  done  by  flickering  candlelight.  But  we  must 
keep  our  promise  to  the  real  estate  agent  to  leave  the  store 
in  order. 

The  club  of  1931  is  the  result  of  the  various  contribu- 
tions of  its  members.  Some  have  given  generously  of  their 
musical  talents  to  enrich  our  meetings.  Some  have  opened 
their  homes  in  gracious  hospitality.  Some  have  worked 
hours  and  even  days  to  make  our  modest  contributions 
possible.  All  have  built  up  the  club  by  their  loyalty  and 
co-operation.  It  is  a long  way  back  to  the  pioneers  of 
seventeen  years  ago.  We  are  proud  of  our  progress. 
Perhaps  a little  more  proud  because  we  blazed  a trail  when 
naturally  that  trail  could  boast  of  no  sign  posts. 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XIV.  Early  School  Houses 

THE  original  plan  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute 
included  the  maintenance  of  a Primary  Depart- 
ment, in  which  the  “common  branches”  should  be  taught, 
and  the  pupil  thus  finally  prepared  for  college.  Such  a 
school  was  kept  during  the  first  year,  and  was  taught  by 
Miss  Eliza  Branch,  afterwards  Mrs.  George  Clark,  who 
for  many  years  lived  in  what  we  call  the  “Webster  house” 
on  West  Lorain  Street.  The  rules  of  the  Institute 
restricted  the  attendance  at  this  school  to  children  of  eight 
years  and  older.  Miss  Branch  evidently  taught  well,  for 
the  first  catalog  published  by  the  Institute  praises  her  work 
rather  highly,  and  women  did  not  vote  in  those  days. 
After  one  year’s  trial  the  Primary  Department  was 
evidently  deemed  impracticable,  and  was  given  up. 

This,  of  course,  left  the  matter  of  the  “common  school” 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  to  care  for  as  they  saw  fit  ; 
and,  of  course,  there  was  no  thought  of  abandoning  the 
idea.  According  to  a “Book  of  Records”  of  the  school 
district,  “The  Inhabitants  of  the  Oberlin  Colony  were 
notified  according  to  law  to  meet  on  the  seventh  of  June 
(1834)  to  organize  into  a School  District”  ....  “The 
Inhabitants  of  t he  Colony  met  according  to  notice. 
(1)  Chose  Brewster  Pelton  chairman,  (2)  Chose  J.  B. 
Campbell,  clerk,  (3)  Chose  D.  Marsh,  Isaac  Comeings 
and  William  Hosford  directors,  (4)  Chose  B.  Stevens 
treasurer,  (5)  Voted  that  our  directors  be  a committee 
to  attend  to  preparing  a house  for  a summer  school.  ...” 
“The  district  met  (June  11,  1834,)  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, ( 1 ) moved  and  voted  that  the  District  procure 
George  Fletcher’s  shop  chamber  for  a school  room  this 
summer.” 

“August  7,  1834,  District  met  according  to  notice, 
(1)  Chose  William  Hosford  moderator  . . . (2)  voted 
that  we  build  a schoolhouse  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
district  shall  hereafter  direct  as  soon  as  practicable.” 

But  a house  was  not  built  immediately.  Schools  were 
kept  in  more  or  less  irregular  fashion,  rooms  being  secured 
in  houses  and  shops  which  were  not  otherwise  needed.  On 
April  6,  1836,  the  voters  of  District  5 met,  according  to 
previous  notice,  and  voted  “(1)  that  the  site  of  the 
Schoolhouse  be  on  the  east  side  of  village  lot  No.  I,  being 
what  is  called  the  parsonage  lot.”  (This  site  is  nearly  in 
front  of  the  James  Brand  House.)  “(2)  voted  that  the 
directors  be  instructed  to  build  a house  20  by  24  feet,  one 
story  high  9-feet  posts,  underpinned  with  stone — well- 
lighted  entry;  (3)  voted  unanimously  to  raise  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  house.” 

Sometime  during  this  year  (1836)  Bradstreet  Stevens 
built  the  house  according  to  specifications.  But  this  was 
evidently  done  without  any  contract  regarding  the  price; 
for  in  January,  1837,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  appraise  the  building,  and  a little  later  this  committee 
advised  the  board  to  pay  Mr.  Stevens  $215  f°r  it*  This 
price  was  evidently  accepted  and  the  house  put  into  use. 
A majority  of  the  voters  evidently  considered  the  building 
of  this  house  a step  forward  and  upward  in  the  cause  of 


education;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  also  from  the  records 
that  there  was  a noisy  minority  who  thought  the  whole 
project  an  unwarranted  piece  of  extravagance. 

The  building  was  at  first  furnished  with  rough  boards 
for  seats,  and  nothing  more.  Afterwards  rough  tables 
were  placed  round  next  to  the  wall,  and  chairs  placed 
in  front  of  the  tables  with  backs  towards  the  fireplace 
and  teacher. 

Of  course  this  building  could  not  house  all  the  pupils. 
In  November,  1837,  the  enumeration  showed  the  presence 
in  the  village  of  236  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one.  The  district  school  had  already  been  divided, 
those  in  the  south  part  attending  another  school  under 
another  teacher,  and  meeting  wherever  a room  could  be 
secured  — - “Mrs.  Penfield’s  front  room,”  “President 
Mahan’s  schoolroom,”  “Mr.  Fletcher’s  shop,”  etc. 

Some  of  the  records  of  this  old  school  are  very  quaint 
and  interesting.  For  example,  “October  8,  1839.  Directors 
met  at  Professor  Dascomb’s.  Agreed  to  employ  Jeremiah 
Butler  three  and  one-half  months  at  $18  per  month, 
finding  him  board  and  washing:  also  Catherine  Stevens 
to  teach  in  the  south  part  of  the  district  at  $2.30  a week, 
she  boarding  herself.” 

“February  11,  1841 : voted  to  employ  John  L.  Hunter 
to  take  charge  of  and  teach  the  school  in  this  district — and 
to  continue  one  quarter  on  trial,  his  wages  ....  to  be 
determined  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.” 

September  18,  1841.  Mr.  Hunter  was  employed  at 
$90  per  quarter,  “he  to  collect  his  own  bills  and  exercise 
supervision  over  all  the  schools  of  the  district.” 

In  1847  some  attempt  was  being  made  to  “grade”  the 
schools:  for  under  date  of  November  9 Heniy  E.  Whipple 
was  employed  to  teach  the  “Advanced  Department,”  and 
Clarissa  Stevens  to  teach  the  “Primary  Department.”  But 
the  schools  were  too  badly  crowded  to  allow  much  grading 
or  even  tolerable  efficiency.  As  early  as  1844  the  enumera- 
tion gave  the  number  of  eligibles  as  236,  and  by  1847  it 
was  of  course  much  larger,  although  not  all  those  enum- 
erated actually  attended  school.  Nevertheless,  the  little 
building  on  “the  parsonage  lot”  was  the  only  building 
owned  by  the  district  for  school  purposes  until  1851. 

Before  this  time,  however,  there  had  been  a good  deal 
of  discussion  of  school  matters.  It  had  been  proposed  to  fit 
up  the  two  west  rooms  under  the  church  and  the  Board 
had  even  voted  $300  to  do  this  work;  but  for  some  reason 
it  was  not  done.  A proposal  was  made  to  build  a central 
building  at  a cost  of  “not  more  than  $2,000”  and  to  have 
several  smaller  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Board  even  voted  to  raise  this  sum ; but  this  was 
followed  by  a stormy  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
Board  rescinded  its  action. 

But  the  matter  kept  coming  up.  A site  was  looked  for. 
It  was  “resolved  that  the  house  be  located  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  schoolhoulse,  provided  sufficient 
playground  can  be  obtained  from  the  church  green.”  But 
the  church  “society”  refused  this.  Later  the  College 
offered  the  lease  of  two  acres  west  of  Tappan  Hall  and 
north  of  President  Mahan’s.  Finally,  after  many  meetings 
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and  storms  and  amendments,  the  citizens  decided  to  “burn 
their  bridges,”  and  so  authorized  the  Board  to  sell  the  old 
house  and  accept  the  offer  of  the  College.  This  was  done 
at  the  annual  meeting,  April  15,  1851. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Board  proceeded  at  once  to  dispose 
of  the  old  schoolhouse  and  build  a new  one.  The  old 
building  went  to  a man  by  the  name  of  Elizur  Leonard, 
who  lived  about  where  the  present  Town  Hall  stands.  He 
placed  it  on  the  south  side  of  his  lot,  and  somewhat  later 
fitted  it  up  as  a dwelling  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Michener,  who  occupied  it  for  some  years.  But  the  best 
of  the  story  is  the  fact  that  this  little  building  still  stands, 
probably  where  Mrs.  Michener  occupied  it:  it  is  the 
little  house  just  south  of  the  Town  Hall,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Cassells.  It  has  been  extended,  front 
and  back,  and  the  windows  have  been  cut  down : but  the 
middle  part  of  the  house  is  really  Oberlin’s  first  school- 
house,  at  least  the  first  one  we  built  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  only  one  we  owned  from  1837  to  1851. 

The  second  schoolhouse  stood,  as  indicated  above,  north 
of  President  Mahan’s  house;  and  later  became  known  as 
“Cabinet  Hall.”  The  exact  site  was  about  even  with 
Peters  Hall  and  a few  feet  to  the  south.  This  could  easily 
be  seen  last  summer  when  the  dry  weather  killed  the  grass 
over  the  remnants  of  the  old  foundation;  and  of  course 
many  of  us  well  remember  the  old  hall  and  had  chemistry 
courses  in  it. 

The  original  building,  as  constructed  in  1851-52,  was 
30  feet  across  the  front,  42  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  and  contained  at  first  “three  school- 
rooms and  one  recitation  room.”  All  these  were  furnished 
with  desks  and  seats,  which  were  comfortable  and  even 
quite  elegant  for  the  time  and  place.  The  completion  of 
this  building  gave  the  board  a chance  for  the  first  time 
really  to  grade  the  schools.  The  first  room  was  called 
the  “Primary  room,”  the  next  the  “Second  room,”  and 
the  third  the  Higher  room.”  There  were  four  teachers 
during  the  first  year.  Mr.  Alexander  Bartlett  taught 
the  higher  room  and  had  a general  oversight  of  the  others. 
Assisting  him  were  Miss  Susan  Cox,  Miss  Alvira  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Appleby,  all  successful  teachers  who 
remained  with  the  schools  for  several  vears.  In  spite  of 
the  strong  opposition  brought  against  the  building  of  a 
new  schoolhouse,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  almost 
immediately  filled  to  overflowing.  There  were  already 
over  four  hundred  pupils  listed.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  almost  immediately  to  have  more  room.  To  this 
end  two  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  old  Cocoonery,  built 
some  years  before  at  the  time  of  the  futile  silk  experiment. 
These  rooms  were  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Appleby  and 
her  daughter,  Addie,  thus  giving  the  district  five  schools, 
but  still  with  too  little  room. 

In  1857  the  situation  became  so  acute  that  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  building.  This  was  done  by 
adding  a two-story  wing  at  the  north  and  south,  and  carry- 
ing UP  the  central  portion  to  three  stories.  With  some 
rearrangement  of  the  old  part,  this  building  then  con- 
tained seven  good-sized  rooms  and  ample  hall  space.  So 
far  as  room  was  concerned,  it  probably  housed  the  schools 
of  the  town  with  considerable  comfort.  But  it  was  cer- 


tainly not  a “thing  of  beauty,”  nor  was  if  destined  to 
promote  “joy  forever.”  A writer  of  the  Centennial  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  1876  says  in  this  regard:  “The  archi- 
tecture of  the  house,  viewed  externally,  was  fearful  in  its 
ugliness,  and  stands  today  as  a monument  of  the  bad 
taste  of  its  builders.” 

This  building  continued  to  be  used  as  the  central  school 
of  the  village  until  1872.  By  this  time  the  rooms  were 
crowded  again,  and  the  question  of  further  additions  came 
up  anew.  After  much  discussion  and  a good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness, the  citizens  finally  decided  by  a vote  of  83  to  36, 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  college  of  $5,500  for  the  old 
building,  and  proceed  at  once  to  build  a new  one.  We 
cannot  here  go  into  detail  about  the  building  that  followed 
— the  old  “central  building,”  as  we  now  call  it,  on  South 
Main  Street — but  it  is  interesting  simply  to  note  that  the 
College  has  again  followed  the  public  schools  in  ownership. 


Cabinet  Hall 

The  old  building,  as  used  by  the  college,  afforded  six 
recitation  rooms  and  a large  room  on  the  third  floor  for  the 
cabinet  of  Natural  History.”  From  this  latter  fact  came 
the  name  “Cabinet  Hall.”  In  1878,  with  the  advent  of 
Professor  Kedzie  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  lower  floor 
was  assigned  to  the  Chemistry  department,  providing  a 
lecture  room,  a working  laboratory  for  students,  and  a 
special  laboratory  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry'.  In 
1885,  when  Peters  Hall  was  built,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  north  wing,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
continued  in  use  by  the  Chemistry'  department  until  1901, 
when,  on  completion  of  Severance  laboratory,  the  whole 
building  was  torn  down. 

A Print  Shop  in  Soho 
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no  doubt,  accounts  for  Johnson’s  gloomy  view  of  their 
powers. 

’V  es,  this  little  room  is  crowded  with  beauty,  with  wit, 
with  distinction,  and  one  sighs  for  the  brave  old  world 
that  has,  as  Miranda  says,  “such  people  in  it.”  One  sighs 
also  for  the  city  in  which  they  pass  their  shadowy,  but  still 
memorable  days.  Once  more  to  quote  Johnson,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  quoting  him  in  this  connection:  “Sir, 
when  a man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life.” 


Campus  Personalities 


William  Kilgore  Breckenridge,  WZPPZ 

from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1S88.  Besides  his  several  leaves  of  absence,  during 
'which  times  he  was  studying  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  he  has  been  a constant  traveler1 
during  the  summer  months  of  each  year.  An  accumulator  of  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing things,  his  home  in  Oberlin  is  filled  with  the  souvenirs  of  many  journeys. 

Casals,  Thibaud,  Powell,  Parlow  are  a few  of  the  great  artists  who  have  thrilled 
to  the  playing  of  his  accompaniments. 

The  harp  department  in  Oberlin  was  of  his  creation  and  its  importance  today  is 
due  to  his  teaching  and  direction. 

A devout  churchman,  he  has  for  many  years  enriched  the  field  of  church  music 
in  Oberlin  as  an  organist,  particularly  to  be  remembered  in  his  association  with 
Mr.  Lehmann  in  the  old  First  Church  Choir. 

In  him  is  the  human  quality  of  kindness,  oftentimes  finding  expression  for  his 
friends  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  a quality  which  impels  him  to  plant  you  a 
hedge,  or  build  you  a rock  garden  with  stones  which  he  and  some  farmer  have  picked 
from  the  bed  of  a stream  and  pitched  into  your  back  yard  from  a truck. 

His  friends  will  tell  you  that  without  doubt  he  is  the  most  versatile  and  compe- 
te nt-at-what-h e-tries  man  of  all  the  campus  personalities. 


Charles  H A Wacrpr  FhD"  LittD"  professor  of  Eng~ 

^sIlLU  ICS  L 1 ♦ VV  tig  Cl  y UsJlt  head  of  the  department. 

So  runs  the  bald  statement  in  the  catalogue.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  facts.  Professor 
IFager  took  his  graduate  degree  at  Yale  University,  there  coming  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook.  His  teaching,  before  he  came  in  1900  to 
Oberlin,  was  as  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Center  College,  Kentucky,  and  of  Kenyon 
College.  Colgate,  his  Alma  Mater,  conferred  upon  him,  several  years  ago,  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

Beyond  the  fact  lies  the  steadily  growing  sense  of  heart-felt  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  successive  generations  of  Oberlin  undergraduates  and  of  his  colleagues  that  he 
continues  to  be  a vital  part  of  the  Oberlin  life.  To  that  life  he  has  contributed  much. 
His  lectures  are  of  themselves  literary  masterpieces.  In  himself  he  makes  true  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  and  spirit  winning  and  persuasive.  His  stamp  is  the  sign-manual  of  a 
confraternity  of  Oberlin  graduates  throughout  the  land.  Learned  without  pedantrv, 
urbane  without  condescension,  wise  and  sage  without  sophistry,  Dr.  JVager  is  for 
increasing  numbers  of  the  Oberlin  fellowship  the  symbol  and  the  synoyrn  of  humane 
scholarship  and  personal  charm. 


Edward  Alanson  Miller  ZJZZZZf'ZZZ 

pedagogy  for  the  four  prior  years.  From  1903-11,  he  was  also  dean  of  men.  His 
previous  positions  as  public  school  principal  and  superintendent  had  well  prepared 
him  for  this  place  on  the  Oberlin  faculty.  He  received  his  A.M.  in  1906  and  his 
Ph.D.  in  1915,  both  from  Chicago.  His  AM.  was  with  the  Class  of  ’89  in  Oberlin. 

As  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  Conference  for  many  years,  Mr.  Miller  has  contributed  much  to  the  high 
standing  of  athletics  throughout  the  state  and  especially  in  Oberlin. 

The  years  will  pass,  but  it  will  take  more  than  passing  years  to  destroy  the  spirit 
of  youth  which  dominates  all  Mr.  Miller’s  activities.  Some  sixty  odd  years  ago  he  be- 
gan playing  with  a driver  and  fly  rod,  and  though  he  has  developed  more  skill  than 
most  men  in  the  use  of  these  two  superb  toys,  he  still  practices  and  experiments,  hoping 
that  some  day  he  will  really  know  how  to  fish  and  play  golf. 

And  so  Milter  will  never  grow  old.  It  is  so  in  his  work,  in  his  play,  in  his 
friendships ; and  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  in  all  human  relationships  “ the  good 
companion." 

IVise  courageous , fust — a chief  stone  in  the  building  of  present-day  Oberlin. 
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One  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the 
National  Student-Faculty  Conference  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  27-31,  centering 
on  “Moral  Standards  in  a Day  of  Rela- 
tivity,” will  be  presided  over  by  Professor 
Walter  M-  Horton  of  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  which  has  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  entire  convention,  will  open 
the  conference  with  a talk  on  ‘‘The  Mean- 
ing of  Detroit.”  President  Wilkins  will 
preside  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  adminis- 
trators, and  is  on  the  program  for  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  administrators  in 
religious  fields. 

President  Wilkins  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors 
in  Cleveland  on  December  27. 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Trefethen,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  fine  arts,  is  represented  by  three 
paintings  in  a water  color  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  given  by  the  Fellowship  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  of  the 
physics  department  made  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  east  in  December,  visiting 
various  schools  possessing  new  and  modern 
physics  laboratories.  Among  the  schools 
visited  were  Amherst,  Harvard,  Vassar, 
Rutgers  and  Duke.  The  material  gathered 
will  be  used  in  the  planning  of  the  new 
building  which  the  college  hopes  to  con- 
struct. 

Dr.  FI.  N.  Holmes  of  the  chemistry 
department  gave  two  lectures  on  December 
5 at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  afternoon  talk  to  the  staff  of  the  chem- 
istry department  was  on  the  subject  “Cata- 
lysis,” and  in  the  evening  Professor  Holmes 
addressed  the  entire  department  and  chem- 
ists from  surrounding  towns  on  “Interfacial 
Adsorption.” 

Professor  James  C.  McCullough  of  the 
chemistry  department  addressed  the  North- 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association  at 
Elyria  on  December  6 on  the  subject  “High 
Temperature  Measurements.” 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  addressed  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
in  Cleveland  on  November  28,  on  “The 
Spirit  and  Method  of  French  Training  in 
Literature.” 

Professor  C.  G.  Rogers  of  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  gave  a lecture  December  1 
before  the  Biology  Club  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  on  the  subject,  “Physio- 
logical Evidences  of  Evolution.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Kinsey  are  the  par- 
ents of  a son  born  November  13.  Mr. 
Kinsey  is  an  instructor  in  physical 
education. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Humphreys,  director  of  per- 
sonnel service,  has  been  chosen  as  chairman 
of  the  constitution  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Placement  and  Per- 
sonnel Officers.  The  Association  is  con- 
sidering a revision  of  its  present  consti- 
tution. 


Dr.  Frank  Foster  of  the  theological 
school  has  recently  translated  from  German 
the  book,  Religion  of  Grace  in  India  and 
Christianity , Compared  and  Contrasted,  by 
Rudolph  Otto.  Dr.  Foster’s  book  is  expected 
to  be  on  sale  by  the  middle  of  January. 

Professor  James  FI.  Hall  spoke  before 
the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Cleveland  on  No- 
vember 25  on  the  general  subject,  “Music. 
Painting  and  Sculpture.”  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  recently  accepted  a composition  bv 
Professor  Flail  entitled,  ,fI  Know  Not 
Where.” 

On  December  13  Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi  ad- 
dressed the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the 
Peace  League  of  America  on  “The  Ad- 
visability and  the  Feasibility  of  a United 
States  of  Europe.”  A report  of  his  speech 
was  given  at  some  length  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  for  Sunday,  December  14. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  one  of 
the  lecturers  in  November  in  the  winter 
lecture  course  on  aspects  of  social  religion 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
Fie  is  giving  this  winter  a course  of  lec- 
ture-discussions at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Covenant  at  University 
Circle,  Cleveland,  on  the  Changing  Fam- 
ily. Dr.  Fiske  was  guest-preacher  in  this 
church  in  November. 

Professor  Asa  A.  L.  Mathews  of  the 
geology  and  geography  departments  is  the 
author  of  an  article,  “Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Oolites,”  which 
appeared  in  the  October-November  issue 
of  The  Journal  of  Geology,  and  of 
“Natica  as  a Radicle,”  appearing  in  the 
September-October  number  of  The  Amer- 
ican Naturalist. 

Oberlin  was  well  represented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association  held  in  New  York 
December  29  and  30.  Dr.  Whitelaw  R. 
Morrison,  professor  of  hygiene  and  phys- 
ical education,  presided  at  one  session  at 
which  Professor  Harlan  G.  Metcalf,  ’21, 
now  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  rep- 
resenting the  Society  of  Directors  of  Phys- 
ical Education  in  Colleges,  led  a discus- 
sion. Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  ’99,  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  read  a paper  at 
another  session.  Dr.  Morrison  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
program  for  this  meeting.  And  at  the  final 
session  a report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Bradshaw,  college  physician  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Col- 
leges was  also  held  December  29  and  30 
in  New  York,  with  a number  of  Oberlin 
faculty  and  alumni  participating.  Papers 
were  read  by  Dr.  J.  FI.  Nichols,  professor 
of  physical  education,  Oberlin;  Dr.  Edwin 
Fauver,  ’99,  of  University  of  Rochester; 
Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09,  of  Columbia 


University,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  credits  by  Dr. 
Nichols.  Discussions  were  led  by  Dr. 
Jay  B.  Nash,  ’11,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  Flarlan  G.  Metcalf, 
’21.  Dr.  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison,  professor 
cf  hygiene  and  physical  education  in 
Oberlin,  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions. 


Becomes  Trustee 

Mrs.  Cliffe  Johnson  Merriam  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  elected  a trustee  of  the 
College  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Samuel  Ernest  Matter.  The  action 
was  taken  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  but  announcement 
was  deferred  until  receipt  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
riam’s  acceptance. 


Dr.  Merriam  is  active  in  welfare  work 
in  Cleveland.  She  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the 
Phillis  Wheatley  Association  For  Colored 
Girls,  and  vice-president  of  the  Federated 
Churches.  She  is  at  present  vice-pres- 
ident and  trustee  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion; member  Community  Fund  Council; 
member  Advisory  Council  College  for 
Women,  Western  Reserve  University; 
member  Advisory  Committee  Woman’s 
City  Club;  trustee  Woman’s  Hospital; 
trustee  Visiting  Nurses’  Association. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Merriam  lived  in 
Oberlin.  Her  father,  A.  H.  Johnson, 
prominent  banker  and  railroad  official, 
was  a trustee  of  the  College  from  1884 
until  his  death  in  1899.  The  family  home 
was  on  South  Professor  street,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Johnson  House,  a 
college  dormitory. 

Mrs.  Merriam  attended  Oberlin  from 
1884  to  1887  as  a member  of  the  Class 
of  ’89.  She  received  the  M.  D.  degree 
at  the  College  of  Medicine,  Wooster,  in 
1896.  Oberlin  gave  her  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1925.  She  was  city 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  Campaign  in 
1923,  and  a member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association  on 
“Flow  May  a College  Test  Its  Product?” 


Progress  and  Plans  of  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  stated  at 
the  close  of  my  article  on  “The  Foundation 
of  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society,”  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  this  Magazine,  Professor 
Jaszi  gave  on  October  31  and  November  3 
two  lectures  surveying  the  Society’s  field  of 
work.  The  first  lecture  dealt  with  the 
nature  of  peace  and  causes  of  war;  the 
second  with  proposed  remedies  for  war.  An 
Outline  Analysis  of  the  two  lectures  is 
printed  herewith. 

Shortly  after  the  giving  of  these  lectures 
copies  of  the  Outline  Anavlsis  were  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Society,  with  the 
request  that  all  of  the  125  applicants  for 
Fellowship,  and  all  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Society  who  might  desire  to  do  so, 
should  report  (1)  in  which  of  the  several 
topics  they  were  most  interested;  (2) 
whether  they  were  more  interested  in  cer- 
tain specific  immediate  problems,  such  as 
the  British-Indian  problem,  or  the  problem 
of  the  Caribbean;  (3)  whether  they  pre- 
ferred to  spend  their  working  time  as 
members  of  the  Society  in  study  or  in  prac- 
tical help,  or  in  both  ways;  (4)  whether, 
if  they  wanted  to  give  practical  help,  they 
preferred  to  help  (a)  in  library  work  for 
the  Society,  (b)  in  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Coordination  of 
Efforts  for  Peace,  or  (c)  in  the  clerical 
work  of  the  Society  itself;  and  (5)  how 
many  hours  per  month  they  could  probably 
give  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Some  200  replies  were  received.  They 
showed  a wide  distribution  of  interest. 
Nearly  every  one  expressed  interest  in  two 
or  more  of  the  subjects  listed.  The  papers 
indicated  a willingness  to  spend  on  the 
average  about  five  hours  a month  in  the 
work  of  the  Society — which  means  that  the 
Society  has  available  something  like  one 
thousand  student  hours  per  month  for  work 
of  one  sort  or  another  in  the  field  of  peace. 

The  present  general  plans  of  the  Society 
for  the  second  semester  are  as  follows: 

We  expect  to  have  seven  or  eight  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  each  devoted  to  a par- 
ticular topic.  The  topics  for  these  meetings 
will  be  selected  from  the  Outline  Analysis 
and  from  our  list  of  specific  immediate 
problems.  Each  meeting  will  be  led  by  an 
applicant  for  Fellowship  who  has  expressed 
special  interest  in  the  topic  in  question.  He 
or  she  will  give  an  introductory  talk  on 
that  topic,  which  will  be  followed  by  ques- 
tions and  discussion.  Each  leader  will  be 
given  a list  of  the  students  and  faculty 
members  who  have  indicated  interest  in  the 
topic  in  question,  and  may  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  seem  wise  for  their 
participation  in  the  discussion.  Sometime 
before  each  meeting  a reading  list  bearing 
on  the  topic  of  the  meeting  will  be  sent 
to  all  applicants  for  Fellowship  and  to 
each  of  the  other  members  of  the  Society 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  that  topic. 

The  full  series  of  meetings  will  serve 
as  a sort  of  orientation  course  in  the  prob- 
lems of  peace.  Each  meeting  will  be  open 


to  the  entire  Society;  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  composition  of  the  audiences  will 
change  considerably  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing, since  each  topic  will  attract  a partic- 
ular group  of  members  of  the  Society. 

The  publication  in  November  of  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  Society 
evidently  aroused  a good  deal  of  alumni 
interest.  Several  letters  regarding  the  So- 
ciety have  been  received  from  alumni.  A 
number  of  these  letters  expressed  particular 
satisfaction  that  the  Society  is  primarily 


a Society  for  study.  One  letter  contained 
a very  welcome  check:  the  Society  has  no 
dues,  and  is  without  a regular  source  of 
income. 

These  expressions  of  alumni  interest  have 
led  Mr.  Olmstead  to  suggest  that  a special 
report  regarding  the  Society  be  made  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council;  and  this  will  be  done. 

As  other  plans  mature  some  account  of 
them  will  be  given  in  subsequent  numbers 
of  the  Magazine. 


An  Outline  Analysis  of  the  Problem  of  Peace 

(The  subheadings  introduced  by  Arabic  numerals  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive:  they  serve  simply  to  indicate  what 
is  meant  by  the  main  headings  under  which  they  stand.) 

A.  THE  NATURE  OF  PEACE 

1.  Does  freedom  from  declared  international  war  constitute  peace? 

2.  Are  such  conditions  as  the  following  compatible  with  peace : civil 

war;  intervention  or  embargo  in  a foreign  revolution;  mili- 
tary action  against  natives  by  a colonizing  power? 

B.  CAUSES  OF  WAR 

I.  Human  Nature 

1.  Is  human  nature  naturally  warlike  or  peaceful? 

2.  Is  there  a “moral  equivalent”  for  war? 

II.  Human  Misery 

1.  Overpopulation. 

2.  Discrepancy  between  production  and  consumption. 

3.  Overproduction  or  underpayment  of  workers. 

4.  Economic  nationalism  and  foreign  markets. 

III.  Nationalism 

1.  The  meaning  and  importance  of  nationalism  as  the  leading 

principle  of  our  era. 

2.  The  struggle  for  frontiers. 

3.  The  struggle  of  national  minorities  for  secession  or 

autonomy. 

4.  Forcible  assimilation  and  its  consequences. 

IV.  Imperialism 

1.  The  significance  of  the  system.  “The  white  man’s  burden.” 

2.  Colonial  problems. 

3.  The  mandate  system. 

4.  Slavery. 

5.  Competition  between  imperialistic  nations. 

6.  The  struggle  of  subjugated  peoples  for  economic  and 

political  freedom. 

V.  Race 

1.  The  origin  and  development  of  race  theories. 

2.  The  awakening  and  the  development  of  the  “backward” 

races. 

3.  The  revolt  of  these  races. 

VI.  Political  trends  and  conflicts:  constitutional  problems 

1.  The  trend  towards  dictatorships.  Dictatorship  vs.  democracy. 

2.  The  Bolshevik  dictatorship:  civil  war  combined  with  inter- 

national war.  Bolshevism  vs.  socialism. 

3.  The  Fascist  dictatorship  as  a new  form  of  nationalistic  im- 

perialism. Fascism  vs.  nationalism. 
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Provideo 

BY  TALBOT  HARDING,  ’33 


The  outlook  for  the  early  part  of  the 
basketball  season  is  not  very  bright.  Too 
many  of  last  year’s  letter-men  are  now 
reading  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Only 
Captain  Meinhold  is  left  of  the  veterans. 
The  new  men,  unaccustomed  to  each  other 
and  the  fast-break  style  of  play  that 
Coach  Lysle  K.  Butler  hopes  to  use,  find 
difficulty  in  holding  onto  each  other’s 
passes.  The  coach  believes,  however,  that 
the  team  will  get  over  this  abnormal  state 


of  secretion  of  tributyrin  by  the  digital 
epidermis  (sometimes  called  butter-fin- 
gers) before  they  journey  to  Cleveland  to 
meet  the  Case  aggregation.  The  Scien- 
tists, Reserve  and  Wooster  will  offer  the 
hardest  games  of  the  season. 

Although  Allensworth,  Barnes,  Barr, 
Staley  and  Stocker  will  not  be  on  the 
Warner  floor  this  year,  there  are  many 
eager  to  take  and  capable  of  taking 
their  places.  Herb  Meinhold  and  “Minor 


Sports”  Kilmer  will  play  either  guard 
or  center;  the  Laird  family,  represented 
by  Loomie  and  Bert,  are  striving  to  mo- 
nopolize the  guard  positions;  Joe  Smith 
looks  good  at  center;  Bunny  Spangler, 
Andy  Lindsay,  Joel  Williams  and  Carl 
Brickley  at  forward.  Spangler,  who  plays 
his  first  game  in  a varsity  sweater  this 
year,  was  the  discovery  of  last  year’s  frosh 
team.  “Minor  Sports”  Kilmer,  a junior 
now,  intends  to  rid  himself  of  that  stigma, 
while  Loomie  will  have  to  look  alive  if 
he  wishes  to  prevent  the  passing  of  his 
position  in  the  sun  of  Oberlin  sports  to  his 
sophomore  brother.  Few  will  be  found  to 
outjump  Joe  Smith,  another  promising 
sophomore.  The  return  of  Joel  Williams 
is  hailed  with  much  song  and  feasting. 
Lindsay  and  Brickley,  both  seniors,  have 
their  hearts  set  on  getting  basketball 
letters  before  they  leave. 

Barker,  Barry,  Bohrer,  Fitzgerald,  Mac- 
Cleod,  Locke,  Ransom  and  Robinson  also 
show  promise.  Shellenberger  is  laid  up 
with  a sprained  ankle. 

One  might  expect  the  coach  to  build 
the  team  around  Meinhold,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Coach  Butler  is  not  building  the 
team  around  anyone,  realizing  what 
great  superiority  a team  has  over  a star 
supported  by  a group  of  lesser  luminaries. 

All  in  all,  it  looks  as  though  the  home 
team  will  be  able  to  score  those  two  baskets 
that  meant  the  difference  between  defeat 
and  victory  last  year.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  average  number  of  points 
by  which  Oberlin  was  beaten  last  season 
was  2.71.) 

The  most  important  changes  in  the 
rules  this  year  are  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  ball,  leniency  in  the  kicking  rule, 
and  leaving  the  circle  before  the  ball  is 
tapped.  The  ball  is  now  30  to  31  inches 
in  circumference  and  weighs  from  20  to 
22  ounces.  This  is  a reduction  of  one 
inch  and  one  ounce  in  maximum  size  and 
weight.  The  kicking  rule  now  applies 
only  to  a positive  act.  Leaving  the  circle 
before  the  ball  is  tapped  is  not  a viola- 
tion, but  a technical  foul. 

Basketball  Schedule 

Friday,  Dec.  19. — Adrian  at  Adrian 
(Mich.) 

Saturday,  Jan.  10 — Adrian  at  Oberlin. 

Thursday,  Jan.  15 — Akron  at  Akron. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  20 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

Saturday,  Jan.  24 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Saturday,  Jan.  31 — Michigan  State  at 
Oberlin. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  3 — Muskingum  at 
Oberlin. 

Friday,  Feb.  6— Hobart  at  Geneva 
(N.  Y.) 

Saturday,  Feb.  7 — Rochester  at  Roches- 
ter (N.  Y.) 

Saturday,  Feb.  14— Denison  at  Oberlin. 

Thursday,  Feb.  19  — Wooster  at 
Wooster. 

Saturday,  Feb.  21 — Varsity  vs.  Alumni. 

Thursday,  Feb.  26— Mount  Union  at 
Alliance. 

Saturday,  Feb.  28— Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin. 


C.  PROPOSED  REMEDIES  FOR  WAR 

I.  Historical  antecedents 

1.  Theories  of  great  thinkers. 

2.  Concrete  historical  experiments. 

II.  Radical  religious  and  moral  attitudes 

1.  Friends,  Mennonites,  Nazarenes,  and  other  Christian  sects. 

2.  Conscientious  objectors. 

3.  The  movements  of  Tolstoi  and  Gandhi. 

III.  Jural  attitudes:  attempts  to  outlaw  war 

1.  With  coercive  sanctions:  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  League 

of  Nations. 

2.  Without  coercive  sanctions : Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 

tional Justice,  Optional  Clause  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Paris  Pact. 

IV.  Economic  attitudes 

1.  The  liberal  doctrine:  free  trade  and  the  open  door. 

2.  The  socialist  platform : interstate  regulation  of  production 

and  distribution  and  the  gradual  socialization  of  national 
economy. 

3.  The  communist  platform : violent  destruction  of  the  capi- 

talistic state  through  world  revolution,  dictatorship,  and 
complete  socialization. 

4.  The  anarchist  platform:  fight  against  all  forms  of  state 

power,  and  free  association  of  free  communities  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields. 

V.  The  struggle  for  home  rule,  regionalism,  national  autonomy , self- 
determination 

VI.  Efforts  toward  local  federations  inside  or  outside  the  League  of 
Nations 

1.  The  Pan-American  movement. 

2.  The  United  States  of  Europe. 

3-  The  Pan-Asiatic  movement. 

VII.  Further  democratization  of  the  state 

The  proposal  that  war  be  decided  exclusively  by  plebiscite. 

VIII.  The  reform  of  education 

1.  The  exchange  of  students. 

2.  The  revision  of  historical  textbooks. 

3-  Education  for  universal  citizenship. 

4-  Penalties  for  unscrupulous  journalism. 

5-  World  languages:  Esperanto,  Ido. 

IX.  The  organization  of  information 

1.  Existing  organizations. 

2.  1 he  obtaining  and  the  dissemination  of  unbiased  infor- 

mation. 
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Cornerstone  of  Bosworth  Hall  is  Laid 


The  cornerstone  of  the  new  group  of 
buildings  for  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  was  laid  December  18.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  noon,  with  a large 
share  of  the  faculty  and  students  present. 
Descendents  of  four  of  the  five  persons 


professor  in  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
of  Hiram  Meade,  from  1869  to  1881  pro- 
fessor of  Social  Rhetoric. 

Bosworth  Hall  faces  south  on  Lorain 
Street  and  occupies  the  site  of  Council 
Hall,  removed  last  summer.  The  other 


’28,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  a grandson 
namesake,  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  of  Ober- 
lin ; Miss  Mary  E.  Shipherd,  *31,  great- 
great-niece  of  John  J.  Shipherd;  Eugene 
B.  Morgan,  0*31,  and  Glenn  W.  Morgan, 
c’34,  great-grandsons  of  Professor  Mor- 
gan; Miss  Madeleine  E.  Swing,  ’33,  and 
Miss  Alice  Swing,  ’34,  great-nieces  of 
Professor  Meade. 


The  box  placed  in  the  cornerstone  con- 
tained the  current  catalog  of  the  College, 
the  October,  November  and  December, 
1930,  issues  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, an  autographed  copy  of  the  opening 
Chapel  talk  September,  1930,  on  World 
Peace  by  President  Wilkins,  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  of  President  Wilkins, 
a photograph  of  the  present  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
a copy  of  the  December  15,  1930,  Oberlin 
College  News  Letter,  and  a brief  state- 
ment as  to  the  gifts  which  made  the  new 
buildings  possible. 

The  inscription  on  the  trowel  presented 
to  Mrs.  Jones  read,  “Presented  to  Sarah 
Bosworth  Jones  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Bosworth 
Hall,  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
Oberlin  College,  December  18,  1930.” 


Goes  To  Nashville 


Sarah  Bosworth  Jones  Lays  Cornerstone 


Dr.  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  former  Ober- 
lin pastor  and  author  of  “Ten  Thousand 
Strong,”  has  become  minister  of  the  Col- 
legeside  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  This 
church  is  in  close  proximity  to  five  col- 
leges and  is  largely  attended  by  student 
and  faculty  members.  For  the  past  ten 
years  Dr.  Pierce  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  the  church  President  Coolidge 
attended. 


Participants  in  Laying  of  Cornerstone 


after  whom  the  buildings  are  named  were 
present  to  share  in  the  exercises. 

At  the  regular  chapel  hour  in  Finney 
Chapel,  at  which  Dean  Thomas  W.  Gra- 
ham presided,  President  Wilkins  spoke 
briefly  concerning  the  new  buildings  and 
announced  the  names  given  them.  After 
prayer  by  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82,  trustee 
of  the  College,  the  audience  adjourned  to 
the  site  of  the  buildings. 

The  lead  box  was  placed  in  the  corner- 
stone bv  President  Wilkins,  who  received 
it  from  the  hands  of  Dean  Graham. 
Mark  L.  Thomson,  ’98,  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege and  member  of  the  trustee  committee 
on  location,  plans  and  construction  of 
buildings,  presented  a silver  trowel  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bosworth  Jones,  ’28,  who 
tapped  the  stone  into  place.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton. 

The  main  building,  containing  offices, 
classrooms  and  chapel,  is  named  Bos- 
worth Hall,  in  memory  of  Dean  Edward 
I.  Bosworth,  for  42  years  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
The  chapel  in  this  building  will  be 
called  Fairchild  Chapel  after  President 
James  H.  Fairchild,  for  63  years  con- 
nected with  the  college  and  a large  part 
of  that  time  as  professor  of  theology. 

The  three  dormitory  buildings  back  of 
the  main  structure  are  Shipherd,  Morgan 
and  Meade.  These  memorialize  the  names 
of  John  Jay  Shipherd,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  College  in  1833  and  for  11  years 
a trustee;  of  John  Morgan,  for  49  years  a 


buildings  form  a quadrangle,  Shipherd  on 
the  north,  Morgan  on  the  east,  and  Meade 
on  the  west. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  the  three 
living  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bosworth, 
Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  ’16,  of  Ober- 
lin; Richard  W.  Bosworth,  ’23,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Mrs.  Sarah  Bosworth  Jones, 
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Recitals 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL,  *14 


Certain  musical  schools  have  numbered 
their  concerts  and  in  an  older  institution  a 
program  with  a number  in  the  thousands 
sometimes  impresses  one.  Fancy  runs  riot 
when  one  attempts  to  guess  the  number 
of  concerts  we  have  had  here  in  Oberlin 
since  the  beginning  of  the  music  school. 
In  the  thirteen  weeks,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  term  to  the  Christmas  vacation, 
we  have  had  thirty-five  concerts  and  had 
you  attended  most  of  them,  as  many  of  us 
have,  you  would  have  had  a busy  but 
profitable  time.  Of  these  concerts  nine 
have  been  recitals  by  faculty,  a significant 
number  when  you  realize  that  their  prep- 
aration had  to  come  after  strenuous  hours 
of  teaching.  Further  this  number  does 
not  include  the  musical  programs  given 
in  the  chapel  assemblies,  in  which  several 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  String  Quar- 
tet, A Cappella  Choir  and  the  Concert 
Band  appeared.  Added  to  this  busy  con- 
cert life,  we  have  had  six  lectures  on 
music,  three  each  by  Canon  Fellowes,  the 
-world’s  greatest  authority  on  music  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Fowles  of  London.  All  of  this  in  thirteen 
weeks!  An  embarrassment  of  riches  it 
seems,  and  recall  that  the  score  of  the 
school  year  is  marked  accelerando.  I am 
reminded  of  one  of  Schumann’s  famous 
directions  where  he  marks  the  beginning 
of  a movement,  “As  fast  as  possible,”  and 
later  commands  the  player — “Faster.” 

So  rarely  has  anything  interfered  with 
our  concert  schedule  that  we  have  come 
to  take  all  appearances  as  guaranteed. 
Alas,  all  flesh  is  grass!  The  other  eve- 
ning, with  the  chapel  sold  out  even  to 
standing  room,  the  audience  suffered  a keen 
disappointment  when  Lawrence  Tibbett 
was  unable  to  sing  for  us.  As  he  explained 
to  the  audience  it  was  the  first  time  in 
seven  years  that  he  had  been  unable  to  fill 
an  engagement,  but  above  a C his  voice 
would  not  come,  for  he  was  suffering 
from  laryngitis.  Even  with  a capacity 
schedule  of  engagements  he  assured  us 
that  his  manager  and  he  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  arrange  an  early  appear- 
ance. We  are  happy  that  this  has  been 
arranged  and  we  will  have  a “return” 
engagement  on  January  8.  There  are 
those  who  recall  waiting  one  evening  for 
Thibaud  and  finally  hearing  that  his 
chauffeur  had  become  lost  en  route  from 
Cleveland  and  was  near  Berea.  The 
audience  heard  Thibaud  the  next  evening. 

The  Artist  Recitals  have  been  unusually 
satisfying  this  fall.  We  have  heard  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  twice  in  music  rang- 
ing from  a seldom  heard  Haydn  Sym- 
phony (the  one  with  the  horn  (.all)  tn 
Ravel’s  Bolero.  In  their  second  concert 
the  ensemble  and  color  was  finer  than  we 
have  heard  from  this  organization  in 
many  seasons.  It  seemed  improbable  that 
the  Detroit  Symphony  could  repeat  their 


amazing  success  of  last  season,  but  such 
they  did,  and  the  interpretation  of  Brahm’s 
Third  Symphony  will  live  long  in  our 
memories.  Jascha  Heifetz,  whose  man- 
agers, by  the  way,  insist  that  he  be  listed 
merely  as  Heifetz,  the  term  violinist  not 
appearing  on  posters  or  programs,  ap- 
peared here  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
To  his  faultless  technique  the  years  have 
added  depth  and  emotional  force.  Myra 
Hess,  who  has  been  on  our  Artist  Courses 
more  in  recent  years  than  any  other 
soloist,  again  proved  herself  a superb 
pianist  and  her  playing  deepened  the 
spell  she  had  already  cast  on  us.  In  an 
additional  concert  we  heard  Miss  Mildred 
Dilling,  American  Harpiste,  in  a charm- 
ing program  in  Warner  Hall.  The  most 
surprising  concert  in  many  years  was 
that  of  the  Aguilar  Lute  Quartet.  This 
family  group  of  musicians,  playing  flat 
back  lutes,  which  I was  surprised  to 
learn  was  the  form  always  favored  in 
Spain,  played  with  as  perfect  ensemble 
as  we  have  ever  heard.  The  music,  old 
and  new,  was  interpreted  in  a thoroughly 
musicianly  fashion,  and  their  effects, 
colors  and  nuances  were  frequently  rav- 
ishing. 

Among  our  new  teachers  this  year  Mr. 
John  Frazer,  violoncellist,  was  the  first  to 
appear  in  a program  including  the 
Brahms'  Sonata  Op.  99  for  'cello  and 
piano,  in  which  Mr.  Skjerne  was  the 
pianist.  For  the  first  time  we  heard  the 
D’Albert  Concerto  and  the  program  closed 
with  a group  of  soli.  Mr.  Frazer  secures 
a singing  tone  of  beauty  with  ease  and  his 
musical  interpretations  are  marked  bv 
nicety  of  detail. 

Mr.  Boris  Rosenfield  played  for  us  the 
seldom  heard  Schumann  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  interpreting  it  with  poetic 
fancy.  It  was  a delight  to  hear  the  De- 
bussy group  in  which  the  Danseuses  de 
Delphes  was  especially  well  played.  His 
playing  disclosed  breadth  and  solidity 
and  was  never  marked  by  any  excess. 

Mr.  Leo  Holden  in  a concert  on  the 
Warner  Hall  organ  included  works  by 
Reger,  Franck  and  Wierne,  the  time-re- 
sisting Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G minor  by 
Bach,  and  the  strangely  titled  Pantomime 
by  Jepson.  The  program  was  well  con- 
trasted and  played  with  the  clarity  and  de- 
tail that  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Holden. 

Early  in  the  season  Mr.  George  Wain, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Brecken  ridge,  gave  a 
clarinet  recital.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments, largely  due  to  the  fine  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Wain  and  Mr.  Williams.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Wain  in  a 
well  varied  program  which  he  played 
with  much  beauty. 

After  a year's  absence,  during  which 
he  studied  with  Straube  and  Karg-Elert 


in  Leipzig,  we  were  all  eager  to  hear  Mr. 
George  Lillich  in  his  recital  in  Warner 
Hall.  We  were  delighted  to  find  that  he 
played  with  new  verve  and  assurance  a 
program  including  the  treacherous  Reger 
Introduction  and  Passacaglia  and  Bach’s 
Toccata  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  C major. 
The  /registration  and  interpretation  of 
Karg-Elert’s  “Soul  of  the  Lake”  and  Jep- 
son’s  “Pantomime”  were  most  happy. 

Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin  gave  us  the  rare 
treat  of  a whole  program  of  Wolf  and 
Brahms  lieder,  a taxing  venture  for  both 
singer  and  audience,  but  proving  to  be  a 
happy  one.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  greatly 
aided  in  portraying  the  varied  moods  of 
these  masters  by  Mr.  Skjerne’s  excellent 
accompaniments,  if  such  one  may  term 
the  piano  parts  of  the  songs  of  Wolf  and 
Brahms. 

A recital  of  chamber  music  was  given 
by  Mr.  Reber  Johnson,  violin;  Mr.  John 
Frazer,  violoncello,  and  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne, 
piano.  The  Loeillet  Sonata  a Trois  in  B 
minor  was  followed  by  the  Ravel  Trio 
sensitively  felt  and  finely  portrayed.  From 
these  mysteries  of  color  and  chord  they 
came  to  the  Brahms’  Trio  Op  8,  which 
they  played  with  superb  breadth.  Al- 
though this  was  the  first  public  appear- 
ance of  this  trio,  their  ensemble  was  excel- 
lent and  we  hope  that  soon  we  may  hear 
them  again. 

Mr.  Bruce  Davis  in  a recital  on  the 
Finney  Chapel  organ  played  Widor’s 
Symphonic  Romane,  d'Aquin’s  Noel,  with 
variations,  and  a new  Sonata  in  B flat  by 
George  W.  Andrews.  The  composer  was 
most  happy  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Davis  as 
the  first  to  play  this  work.  The  first 
movement  has  much  spirit  and  is  con- 
ceived on  heroic  lines.  Further,  its 
beauties  “sound”  through  more  clearly 
than  the  intricate  web  of  the  finale.  The 
second  movement  many  felt  to  be  the 
finest  music  Dr.  Andrews  has  given  us. 
In  the  third  movement,  Moderate  quasi 
Menuetto,  a dancing  flute  theme  in  tan- 
talizing rhythmic  pattern  bounds  along 
over  a subdued  string  background.  The 
sonata  is  a significant  contribution  to  mod- 
ern organ  literature,  and  we  congratulate 
Dr.  Andrews  and  thank  Mr.  Davis  for 
his  excellent  playing  of  it. 


Chapel  Acoustics 


Upon  recommendation  of  a special  com- 
mittee the  College  trustees  have  author- 
ized repairs  to  Finney  Chapel  that  it  is 
hoped  will  improve  the  acoustics  of  that 
auditorium. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Miller  of  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  made  a complete  study 
of  the  chapel  last  summer  at  the  request 
of  the  trustees.  Following  his  suggestions 
there  will  be  application  of  acoustic 
absorption  material  to  the  ceiling  and  to 
the  rear  wall  under  the  balcony.  It  is 
expected  that  the  improvement  will  be 
made  at  once. 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  '33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  '33 


Social  Philosophy 

The  social  philosophy  of  the  average 
undergraduate  in  America  today  is  essen- 
tially Epicurean.  This  philosophy  is  man- 
ifested in  such  things  as  homecomings, 
“big  games,”  dances,  house  parties,  rallies 
and  fraternity  and  sorority  life  in  general. 
That  these  things  are  of  a nature  solely 
entertaining  and  diverting  rather  than  in- 
clusive of  the  cultural  and  broadening 
aspects  usually  associated  with  a healthy 
social  life,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious.  In  addition,  it  is  true  that  these 
tumor-like  appendages  usurp  and  dissipate 
time,  effort  and  creative  ability.  Leaders, 
originators  and  managers  are  being  drafted 
off  to  “run  the  college.”  Such  things  as 
studies  and  intimate  contacts  with  faculty 
members  are  relegated  to  the  position  of 
being  necessary  evils  and  time-fillers.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  says,  in  his  essay  on 
What  Is  a College  For?  “The  side-shows 
are  so  numerous,  so  diverting — so  impor- 
tant, if  you  will — that  they  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  circus,  and  those  who  perform 
in  the  main  tent  must  often  whistle  for 
their  audience,  discouraged  and  hu- 
miliated.” 

The  chief  purposes  of  social  life  are  de- 
velopment of  character  and  personality, 
entertainment,  and  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  good  will.  This  is  as  true 
in  college  as  it  is  in  the  world  at  large. 
In  college,  though,  there  is  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  coordinating  social  life  with 
the  more  important  phases  of  college  ex- 
perience, the  permanent  and  more  lasting 
attributes  of  learning  and  the  attainment 
of  the  scholarly  attitude  of  mind.  In  many 
institutions  we  find  that  the  social  side- 
show has  run  the  academic  chief  perform- 
ance out  of  its  own  tent.  Ideally,  however, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  “life”  of  the  college 
being  at  odds  with  its  chief  purposes.  “The 
two  should  be  two  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.”  There  is  no  reason  why 
college  students  cannot  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  edification  and  training  of  their 
minds,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  and 
participate  in  the  ordinary  re-creating  and 
social  activities  without  undue  emphasis 
on  either.  The  diversions  need  not  be 
complex;  the  simple  pleasures  are  the 
most  enjoyable. 

Oberlin  still  bears  the  marks  of  its 
unique  social  heritage.  Indeed,  the  present 
social  characteristics  are  but  the  embodi- 
ments of  a logical  growth  and  evolution 
of  the  principles  for  which  Oberlin  was 
founded.  These  were:  training  of  “godly 
men”  for  the  ministry,  democracy  for  race 
and  sex,  social  service,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  learning  and  labor.  The 
torch  which  we  now  hold  has  come  to  us 
only  after  bitter  hardship  and  severe  trials. 


The  absence  of  the  fraternity  “idea” 
insures  us  of  the  continuance  of  our  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  social  unity.  This 
point  may  be  clarified  by  a thoughtful 
statement  of  a man  who  is  well  qualified 
by  experience  to  speak  on  this  score,  ex- 
President  Little  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  says,  “The  fraternity  . . . can 
fairly  be  accused  of  being  the  greatest 
force  against  democracy  operating  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  The 
sense  of  class  distinction  so  aroused  fre- 
quently lasts  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
student!”  (Italics  our  own.)  While  we 
have  avoided  the  evils  of  the  fraternity 
system  in  Oberlin,  nevertheless,  the  present 
housing  conditions  for  men  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  There  are,  however,  concrete 
and  elaborate  plans  for  a Men’s  Campus 
similar  to  that  found,  let  us  say,  at  Har- 
vard. When  this  is  completed,  we  will 
have  the  advantages  of  good  housing  condi- 
tions without  the  attendant  evils  of  fra- 
ternities. It  should  be  said  that  the  women’s 
living  conditions,  while  they  might  be  im- 
proved, are  in  reality  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Oberlin  social  life  is  that  afforded  by  the 
maintenance  of  common  boarding  houses 
such  as  Grey  Gables  and  Baldwin.  This 
opportunity  for  work  enabled  such  students 
a social  grace  and  a respect  for  the  social 
amenities  which  would  be  hard  to  obtain 
through  any  other  outlet.  Despite  the 
obvious  advantages  of  this  “mode  dc 
diner,”  we  find  that  the  interest  in  it  is 
somewhat  on  the  wane.  We  trust  that 
this  decline  of  interest  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. 

Other  social  activities  fall  into  two  groups: 
social  pastimes — movies,  nightly  “rec’s”  in 
Peters  Court,  walking  dates,  miniature 
golf,  and  athletic  contests — and  the  more 
formal  entertainment — artist  recitals,  lec- 
tures, concerts,  student  recitals,  and  dra- 
matic offerings.  The  very  nature  of  these 
things  tends  to  promote  reasonable  and 
healthy  social  diversion,  and  so  enhances 
the  value  of  the  social  contacts  formed  in 
the  pursuance  of  such  recreations. 

The  original  idea  of  labor  with  learning 
is  still  very  much  in  evidence.  The  many 
opportunities  for  work  enable  such  students 
as  are  in  need  to  earn  at  least  part  of  their 
expenses.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
Oberlin’s  social  philosophy. 

The  unusual  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Oberlin  student  body  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  graduates  who  are  associated  with 
foreign  missionary  work  greatly  broaden 
and  enrich  the  social  attitudes  of  the 
average  undergraduate. 

“The  ‘life’  of  the  college  should  not  be 
separated  from  its  chief  purposes  and  most 
essential  objects.”  In  other  words,  “social 


life”  should  be  coordinated  with  social  life. 
Oberlin  successfully  incorporates  this  idea 
in  her  social  philosophy.  It  is  probably  true 
that  this  type  of  philosophy  does  not  pro- 
vide Epicurean  enjoyment  and  excitement, 
but  it  does  provide  for  what  is  “needed  to 
keep  the  entire  frame,  brain,  heart  and 
conscience  in  the  best  condition  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  after  life.” 


Shansi  Reports 


Although  war  conditions  are  now  being 
felt  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Memorial  Schools  continue  undis- 
turbed. This  is  due  in  part  to  the  influence 
of  Dr.  K’ung,  the  president  of  the  schools. 
We  learn  that  the  registration  this  autumn 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  being 
630  in  all  departments,  including  the  newly 
started  college  department  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  twelve. 

The  girls’  middle  school,  which  was  to 
have  moved  over  to  the  “Flower  Garden,” 
adjoining  the  boys’  campus,  has  not  been 
able  to  move  for  lack  of  dormitory  accom- 
modations on  the  new  site.  The  boys 
are  sadly  overcrowded  and  must  use  as 
lodging  quarters  never  intended  for  such 
use.  New  dormitories  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  faculty  residences,  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Oberlin  trustees, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Wilson  is  purchasing 
material,  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
value  of  silver.  One  dollar  in  gold  was 
worth  $8.75  in  Shansi  currency  Novem- 
ber 3. 

A year  ago  Mr.  Henry  Kill  am  Murphy, 
architect,  of  New  York  and  Shanghai,  then 
in  the  employ  of  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment, went  to  Taiku  by  request  of  Dr. 
K’ung  to  prepare  a plan  for  the  campus 
and  buildings  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memo- 
rial Schools.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
location,  which  he  thought  the  finest  of  the 
kind  he  had  seen  in  China,,  and  prepared 
a fan-shaped  plan,  which  will  admit  of  the 
indefinite  expansion  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Murphy  visited  Oberlin  in  October, 
in  compliance  with  Dr.  K’ung’s  request, 
and  has  since  attended  two  meetings  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  trustees,  of  which  body  he 
was  made  a member  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing December  6.  In  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  trustees,  he  is  preparing  a plot- 
plan  and  bird’s-eye  perspective  of  the 
Shansi  campus,  and  a show  drawing  of  a 
proposed  Chinese  building  in  Oberlin  to 
house  the  Oberlin-Shansi  activities,  as  well 
as  a library  of  works  on  China  donated 
by  Dr.  Corbin  and  a collection  of  Chinese 
art,  which  is  of  unique  interest.  This 
building  will  be  erected  only  in  case  the 
larger  part  of  its  cost  comes  from  Chinese 
sources.  Dr.  K’ung  has  promised  a gen- 
erous contribution  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Esther  Church  and  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Louis,  returned  student  representatives  of 
1928-30  reported  at  the  October  trustee 
meeting.  They  were  enthusiastic  over 
their  experiences  and  the  future  of  the 
schools,  stressing  need  of  new  dormitories. 
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Radio  Broadcast 


An  All-College  Radio  Hour  is  planned 
for  Saturday  evening,  January  17,  from 
11  until  12  o’clock,  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  The  program,  arranged  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  Morrison,  director  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Student  Concert  Direction,  will  come 
over  WHIC,  Cleveland,  and  will  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Student  Band,  the 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  clubs,  and  the 
Oberlin-Lakeside  orchestra.  Soloists  will 
be  Professor  Arthur  L.  Williams  on  the 
trumpet  and  Eugene  Morgan.  ’30,  bari- 
tone, winner  of  the  Atw'ater  Kent  state 
audition. 

A notice  sent  by  alumni  to  the  radio 
editors  of  their  local  papers  would  prob- 
ably be  printed  and  would  call  Oberlin 
and  the  broadcast  to  the  attention  of  many 
readers. 


Women’s  Band 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  All-College  Band 
made  its  first  public  appearance  Novem- 
ber 15,  Homecoming  Day,  at  the  football 
game.  In  natty  uniforms  with  a high 
stepping  young  lady  drum  major  the  band 
marched  onto  the  field  amid  the  applause 
of  the  stadium. 

The  band  consists  of  40  pieces  and  is 
made  up  of  girls  from  both  the  College 
and  the  Conservatory.  Miss  “Bobby” 
Hill,  a senior  in  public  school  music,  is 
drum  major,  Elinor  Nidy,  student  con- 
ductor, and  Elizabeth  Whitehead  presi 
dent. 

The  band  was  organized  and  is 
coached  by  George  E.  Wain,  Jr.,  instruc- 
tor in  wind  instruments  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

It  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  girls 
who  played  wind  instruments  in  their 
high  schools  to  continue  this  form  of  mu- 
sic. The  band  is  a voluntary  extra-cur- 
ricular organization.  They  plan  to  give 
a concert  in  Finney  Chapel  this  winter. 

The  girls  were  wearing  at  their  initial 
appearance  dark  berets,  black  jackets, 
white  skirts,  light  hose,  and  black  shoes. 


Informal  Faculty  Group 


“The  Philologues,”  faculty  language  and 
literary  society,  which  sprang  into  existence 
late  last  spring,  is  continuing  this  year 
under  the  same  plan  of  organization.  The 
group  is  composed  of  men  in  the  depart- 
ments of  language  and  literature,  and  is 
entirely  an  informal  organization. 

The  executive  positions  are  at  present 
held  by  Professor  Lord,  the  executive 
chairman,  and  Professors  Lofberg,  Thorn- 
ton and  Jelliffe  as  members  of  the  program 
committee.  Papers  are  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings  and  an  informal  discussion  takes 
place.  The  club  plans  to  secure  a few 
speakers  from  outside  the  group  and  the 
college. 


Personnel  Officers 
Meet  in  Oberlin 

Thirty-eight  delegates  representing  76 
institutions  were  present  in  Oberlin  Oct. 
27-28  for  the  meeting  of  the  College 
Personnel  Officers  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation.  Del- 
egates came  from  as  far  east  as  Dart- 
mouth, west  as  Iowa  State,  and  south  as 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Professor  H. 
A.  Toops,  Ohio  State,  on  the  Testing  Pro- 
gram in  College  Personnel  Work,  Pro- 
fessor L.  D.  Hartson,  Oberlin,  on  Rating 
Scales,  Dr.  F.  E.  Williams,  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  on  The 
Mental  Health  of  College  Students,  and 
Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of 
Chicago,  on  The  Future  of  College  Stud- 
ent Personnel  Service. 

The  program  and  local  arrangements 
for  the  conference  were  handled  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Humphreys,  director  of  personnel, 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Humphreys  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a committee  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  organization. 


Secretary  Visits  West 


Ten  Oberlin  chapters  are  being  visited 
by  Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead, 
who  left  Oberlin  December  26  for  a trip 
through  the  west.  Mr.  Olmstead  is  also 
attending  district  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council,  of  which  he  is  pres- 
ident. 

The  schedule  of  meetings  in  January 
are:  2nd,  Kansas  City;  5 th,  Denver; 

9th,  Spokane;  12th,  Seattle;  13th  Portland; 
1 6th,  San  Francisco;  19th,  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Olmstead  was  in  St.  Louis,  Dcs 
Moines  and  Omaha  in  December. 

Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  who  are 
not  reached  by  personal  invitation  and 
who  may  be  able  to  attend  any  of  these 
meetings  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  local  officers  of  the  Oberlin  chapter 
for  particulars  as  to  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

Moving  pictures  of  campus  scenes  and 
persons  will  be  shown  by  Mr.  Olmstead. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  are  being  held  in  Kansas  City; 
Denver;  Corvallis,  Oregon;  San  Fran- 
cisco; Waco;  and  Memphis. 


Oberlin  College  Hour 

(1930  Kilocycles)  Station  WHK,  Cleveland  (215.7  Meters) 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  SEVENTEENTH 
ELEVEN  TO  TWELVE  P.  M.,  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME 


Marching  Band — “Royal  Welch  Fusiliers” 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Director 
Men’s  Glee  Club — Troubadour  Song 

Oberlin  Reunion  Song 

Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  Director 

Concert  Band — “Andante”  from  Symphony  No.  6 . 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Director 

Women’s  Glee  Club — The  Snow  .... 

The  Morning  Wind 
Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  Director 
Oberlin-Lakeside  Orchestra — “Entrance  of  Montezuma” 
Mr.  Don  Morrison,  Director 
Men’s  Glee  Club — Musical  Trust  .... 

Pretty  Little  Damsels 

Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  Director 
Oberlin  Concert  Band — Trumpet  Solo:  “Elsa’s  Dream” 
Played  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Mr.  George  E. 
Marching  Band — “On  the  Mall”  .... 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Director 
Women’s  Glee  Club — Medley  ..... 

Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  Director 
Oberlin-Lakeside  Orchestra, 

(a)  Romantic  Suite,  “Aphrodite”  .... 

(b)  English  Suite,  “Moon  Magic” 

Combined  Glee  Clubs — Clan  Alpine — From  “The  Cross  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Morgan,  Baritone  Soloist 
Combined  Glee  Clubs  and  Bands, 

(a)  “Ten  Thousand  Strong”  .... 

(b)  “Evening  Hymn”  


Sousa 


W 


James  Husst  Hall 
Cleveland  K.  Chase 

Tschaikowsky 

Edward  Elgar 
Gena  Branscombe 

. . Hadley 

Joseph  Clokey 
Old  English  Song 

Wagner 

aln,  Directing 

Goldman 

. . Original 


Percy  Fletcher 
. . Eric  Coates 

Fire”  . Max  Bruch 


Pierce 

Scott 
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Suggested  Reading 


Letters  of  Henry  Adams,  edited  by  W. 
C.  Ford.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  still 
lives  in  our  memory  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing books  of  recent  years.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  we  turn  to  these  letters 
as  coming  from  the  same  mind  and 
pen  as  the  earlier  book.  They  serve 
the  purpose,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  of 
refining  and  clarifying  the  estimate  we 
had  already  formed  of  the  man  him- 
self; and  since  his  personality  is  of  it- 
self so  fascinating  a subject  of  study, 
whatever  adds  to  our  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  it  must  be  of  value. 

Letters,  as  a form  of  autobiography, 
are  now  enjoying  almost  as  great  liter- 
ary vogue  as  the  mystery  story.  In 
that  reflection  there  is  cause  for  com- 
fort. These  particular  letters  go  far 
to  explain  to  us  why  that  popularity 
should  obtain. — R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

Selections  From  French  Travelers  in 
America,  by  Andre  Morize  and  E.  M. 
Grant.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co. 
1929.  vii,  pp.  326. 

This  little  book,  published  primarily 
for  classes  in  French,  is  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  because  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  incidents  and 
impressions  selected  from  the  writings 
of  distinguished  French  visitors.  Twen- 
ty-one such  visitors  are  represented, 
beginning  with  Le  Pere  Marquette  and 
ending  with  that  most  sophisticated  of 
globe-trotting  journalists,  Paul  Morand. 
Many  glimpses  of  earlier  America  are 
furnished,  and  impressions  of  our  mod- 
ern society  help  us  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  The  French  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  there  are  short  studies  in  Eng- 
lish of  each  writer  represented  in  the 
collection. — Russell  P.  Jameson. 

La  Canzone  di  Rolando,  nel  Testo  di  Ox- 
ford, Ms.Digby  23,  e nella  Traduzione 
di  Carlo  Raimondo.  Con  Prefazioni  di 
Pierre  de  Nolhac  e di  Pio  Rajna.  Bot- 
tega  di  Poesia,  Milano,  1927. 

Any  good  Italian  translation  of  an 
Old  French  poem  is  interesting  because 
of  the  sympathetic  relation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  two  languages  in  ques- 
tion; it  may  be  illuminating,  especially 
when  done,  as  in  the  present  case,  by 
one  who  is  himself  a poet.  I he  work 
follows  the  pagination  of  the  Oxford 
manuscript,  with  the  version  in  mod- 
ern Italian  hendecasyllables  on  the  right 
hand  page.  Monsieur  de  Nolhac  justi- 
fies in  his  brief  but  eloquent  preface 
his  verdict  of  “version  aisec  et  savante; 
Pio  Rajna  dwells  on  the  text  that  ‘ Or- 
lando, non  rneno  che  francese  e,  itali- 
ano.”  The  appearance  of  the  present 
translation  seems  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  continuing  interest  of  present 
day  Italy  in  the  Roland,  since  this  is 
at  least  the  third  to  be  published  in 
this  decade  (Schiava,  1920;  Passerini, 


1922).  The  volume,  which  its  author 
dedicates  “al  nuovo  animo  della  stirpe,” 
runs  to  some  three  hundred  pages,  and 
is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  a 
credit  to  the  publishers. — Hermann  H. 
Thornton. 

Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Natural 
Science,  by  Julian  M.  Drachman.  Mac- 
millan. 1930.  pp.  487. 

One  of  the  age-old  insistencies  among 
human  literati  has  been  the  imaginary 
impasse  between  the  interests  called 
‘arts’  and  those  called  ‘science.’  Not  in- 
frequently solemnly  outlined  in  writ- 
ing, the  supposed  contrast  between  the 
mental  outfit  of  “scientists”  and  that  of 
“followers  of  the  arts”  is  bandied  be- 
tween defenders  of  each  faith. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  find  an 
able  scholar  frankly  espousing  the  cause 
of  scientific  writing,  and  this  under  the 
direction  of  such  a disciple  of  “ac- 
cepted” literature  as  Professor  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike  of  Columbia  University. 

The  numerous  writers  cited,  describ- 
ers  as  well  as  humanizers,  are  largely 
from  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  a 
few  earlier;  a majority  are  taken  from 
the  biological  group ; and  after  point- 
ing out  that  a history  of  scientific  litera- 
ture is  needed  for  the  same  reason  as  is 
that  of  drama  or  fiction,  Mr.  Drach- 
man says  near  the  close  of  the  book, 
“These  are  some  of  the  leaders  in  that 
division  of  scientific  literature  which  is 
most  widely  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  true  body  of  letters.  It  consti- 
tutes a delightful  province,  especially 
refreshing  to  the  mind  of  one  who  is 
weary  of  the  studies  of  social  conflict 
and  personal  analysis.” 

As  the  scientist'  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
occupies  a seat  among  the  artist  im- 
mortals, Mr.  Drachman  in  this  delight- 
fully written  volume  has  gone  a long 
way  toward  proving  his  thesis  that 
scientific  writing  constitutes  a body  of 
reluctantly  recognized  but  none  the  less 
bona  fide  and  cultural  literature.  — R. 
A.  Budington. 

The  Sarcophagus  of  an  Ancient  Civili- 
zation: Petra,  Edom,  and  Edomites, 
By  George  Livingston  Robinson.  Mac- 
millan. 1930. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years  of  study  and  five  trips  to  the 
little  known  district  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  was  the  home  of  the  sons  of 
Esau.  It  was  occupied  in  prehistoric 
times  by  dwellers  in  its  countless  caves, 
became  the  center  of  a strong  Edomite 
state  long  before  any  king  reigned  in 
Israel,  and  by  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
was  the  clearing  house  of  the  commerce 
between  the  ancient  desert  and  the  great 
nations  of  the  North.  It  was  unique 
in  its  grandeur  and  pre-eminence  for 
a thousand  years,  then  depopulated  and 
fallen  into  ruins,  no  one  knows  how; 
its  name  became  only  a name  and  its 


location  was  unknown  for  over  a thou- 
sand years. 

Petra  was  rediscovered  in  1812.  Its 
monumental  remains  rank  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Caves, 
tombs,  altars,  temples  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  richly  colored  sandstone  rocks 
which  enclose  the  site  of  this  ancient 
desert  metropolis.  Geologist,  archeol- 
ogist, artist,  historian,  and  student  of 
religion  are  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  Edom.  Professor  Robinson’s 
account  of  his  explorations  and  his  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  place  and  of 
the  Biblical  references  to  the  land  and 
the  people  are  both  vivid  and  scholarly, 
but  not  over  technical  and  detailed. 
The  hundred  excellent  illustrations  add 
interest  and  clarity  to  the  descriptions. 

Florence  M.  Fitch. 
Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  hooks  and  does  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
hn  College  Library. 


Museum  Joins  Society 


The  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Museum  has. 
recently  become  a member  of  the  newly 
formed  “American  College  Society  of  Print 
Collectors.”  The  society  is  national  in  scope 
and  limited  as  to  membership,  only  three 
leading  universities  or  colleges  of  each  state 
being  invited  to  membership. 

In  this  manner  the  Musuem  will  start 
collecting  prints  by  recognized  masters  of 
the  graphic  arts  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  student  body  and  others  for 
study  and  appreciation.  Each  year  the 
society  publishes  two  prints  which  are  given 
to  the  members.  The  first  of  the  prints  to 
be  received  by  the  Museum,  a study  of 
trees  by  Alfred  Hutty,  has  just  arrived. 
The  list  for  the  next  three  years  includes 
such  internationally  known  masters  of  their 
craft  as  Frank  Brangwyn,  John  Cameron, 
Samuel  Chamberlain,  Martin  Hardie,  A. 
W.  Huntzelman  and  Alfred  Hutty. 


11  O’clock  Per 


Eleven  o’clock  permission  for  women 
every  Saturday  night  has  become  a reality.. 
The  new  rule  went  into  effect  immediately 
after  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Women’s 
League,  the  last  judicial  body  in  enact- 
ing legislation  pertaining  to  women’s 
rules,  ratified  the  measure  November  6. 

Heretofore  when  there  were  all-college 
dances  only  those  who  were  attending  had 
eleven  o’clock  permission.  Now  all  wo- 
men may  have  the  same  privilege.  ‘‘There 
has  been  agitation  for  later  closing  hours 
for  several  years,”  said  Miss  Opal  Briley, 
president  of  the  Women’s  League,  “but 
it  was  not  until  last  spring  that  a later 
hour  for  Saturday  nights  became  more 
than  a vague  possibility.” 

And  now  the  men  are  wondering  how 
they  can  entertain  their  ladies  until  that 
hour  in  Oberlin! 
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Lucy  Stone,  Pioneer  of  Woman’s  Rights, 

by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Little 

Brown,  and  Company.  Boston.  1930. 
This  is  the  story  of  a great  woman- 
in  her  womanly  qualities,  in  her  devotion 
to  a great  cause,  and  in  her  achievements 
for  — perhaps  greatest  in  the  harmonious 
blending  of  a sweet  and  charming  wo- 
manhood with  leadership  in  an  unpopular 
reform.  Lucy  Stone  was  born  on  August 
13,  1818,  on  a hillside  farm  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  mother  sighed,  “I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  a girl.  A woman’s  life  is  so 
hard !”  “No  one,”  says  Miss  Blackwell, 
“could  foresee  that  the  little  girl  just 
born  was  destined  to  make  life  less  hard 
for  all  the  generations  of  little  girls  that 
were  to  follow.” 

Lucy’s  father  was,  in  his  day,  a just 
and  upright  man,  but  his  will  was  law 
over  her  mother  as  well  as  the  children. 
Her  mother  had  no  legal  rights  to  her  in- 
herited property,  her  earnings,  her  chil- 
dren. Lucy  could  outstrip  her  brother  next 
older  both  mentally  and  physically,  but 
after  all  she  was  only  a girl!  Her  father 
bought  the  necessary  school  books  for  her 
brothers,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a waste 
of  money  to  buy  them  for  her.  She  joined 
the  local  church,  and  was  accepted  as  a 
member  in  good  and  regular  standing, 
but  not  a voting  member!  Even  the  Bible 
seemed  to  teach  that  God  was  for  men 
and  against  women,  and  Lucy’s  mother, 
trying  to  calm  her  little  daughter’s  per- 
plexity, told  her  gently  that  it  was  the 
curse  of  Eve,  and  that  it  was  women’s 
duty  to  submit.  Now  Lucy’s  mind  was 
singularly  free  and  fearless.  She  could 
not  submit  to  what  her  reason  told  her 
was  unfair.  Instead,  she  resolved  to  go 
to  college,  study  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
see  for  herself  whether  these  texts  were 
fairly  translated.  And  her  father,  who 
had  consented  that  two  of  his  sons  should 
go  to  college,  asked  her  mother,  not  in 
irony  but  in  real  perplexity,  “Is  the  child 
crazy?” 

Whether  or  no  the  curse  of  Eve  followed 
Lucy,  the  charm  and  persuasiveness  gen- 
erally accredited  to  our  First  Mother  as- 
suredly went  with  her.  She  won  her 
father’s  reluctant  consent  to  stay  in  school 
a little  longer,  until  she  should  be  quali- 
fied to  teach.  At  sixteen  she  was  teach- 
ing, for  one  dollar  a week  and  “board 
around.”  She  was  found  able  to  manage 
the  “winter  school”  whither  the  big  boys 
came  from  the  farms.  She  attained  the 
princely  income  of  sixteen  dollars  a 
month,  for  winter  schools  which  paid 
thirty  dollars  to  such  men  as  the  boys 
permitted  to  stay  inside  of  the  schoolroom. 
That  was  “enough  for  a woman,”  the 
school  directors  said.  It  was  not  enough 
for  rapid  accumulation.  Her  daughter 
says  that  it  took  her  nine  years  to  save 
enough  to  enable  her  to  enter  college. 
She  adds,  “There  was  no  difficulty  as  to 
choice  of  an  alma  mater.  There  was 


only  one  college  that  admitted  women.” 

That  college  was  Oberlin,  where  she 
entered  in  1843. 

Lucy  found  “the  curse  of  Eve”  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Ohio.  She 
meant  to  be  a public  speaker,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  She  found 
that  Oberlin,  liberal  in  its  interpretation 
of  equal  educational  opportunities,  had 
set  a wall  of  adamant  between  women 
and  the  practice  of  oratory.  She  was 
called  before  the  Ladies’  Board  for  mak- 
ing a speech  in  public.  She  and  her  class- 
mate, Antoinette  Brown,  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debates  required  of  the  young 
men.  They  were  refused.  Her  gradu- 
ating essay  was  the  occasion  of  a final 
tilt.  At  that  high  festival  the  young  men 
were  to  present  orations,  but  the  young 
women  were  to  write  essays,  and  hear 
them  read  by  the  professor  of  “Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,”  the  Reverend  James 
A.  Thome.  Lucy  refused  to  write  unless 
she  might  read  her  own  production,  and 
it  was  thirty-six  years  before  she  ad- 
dressed an  Oberlin  audience.  Then,  by 
special  invitation,  she  spoke  at  the  semi- 
centennial of  her  college. 

Lucy,  the  college  girl,  felt  keenly  the 
withholding  of  training  for  her  chosen 
work,  but  perhaps  it  was  an  escape.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  Professor  Thome  was 
a master  of  elegant  and  refined  English. 
He  might  have  formed  her  style. 

In  the  years  following  her  graduation 
she  needed  all  her  native  power  over  an 
audience.  She  represented  two  unpopular 
reforms,  anti-slavery  and  woman’s  rights. 
She  was  insulted  and  ridiculed.  Her 
meetings  were  packed  with  noisy  hood- 
lums, who  once  burned  pepper  to  break 
up  the  audience,  and  once  drenched  the 
speaker  with  a hose.  She  knew  what 
it  meant  to  face  a raging  mob,  but  she 
won  through.  Her  rosy  girlish  face,  her 
voice,  whose  compelling  sweetness  is  many 
times  attested,  her  tact,  her  gentle  courage, 
her  ineffable  charm  — these  were  her 
allies,  and  they  cleared  the  way  for  her 
good  sense  and  clear  logic. 

The  wonder  of  her  story  is  not  that 
she  saw  for  herself  the  injustice  of  her 
early  limitations;  many  gifted  girls  have 
done  that.  It  was  not  that  she  succeeded 
in  what  seemed  an  impossible  task;  she 
was  not  of  the  stuff  that  fails.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  she  spent  her  youth  in 
such  a battle,  and  came  through  without 
a trace  of  bitterness,  leaving  friends  be- 
hind her  where  she  had  found  enemies, 
with  faith  in  God  and  trust  in  man. 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  the  hard- 
ships of  Lucy  Stone’s  youth  to  the  hon- 
ored years  of  her  later  life,  although 
these  were  just  as  full  of  effective  work 
for  a cause  not  yet  triumphant.  We  are 
glad  to  read  of  her  happy  marriage  - — 
she  was  never  Mrs.  Blackwell,  but  always 
Mrs.  Lucy  Storte — of  the  beloved  little 
daughter,  of  Mr.  Blackwell’s  purchase  of 


the  beautiful  home  by  the  sea;  of  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Woman’s  Journal,  the  orga- 
nization of  suffrage  associations;  the  firm 
but  always  gentle  hand  upon  the  helm 
when  the  Cause  seemed  like  to  go  to 
wreck  on  treacherous  rocks;  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  more  generous  public  opinion,  of 
better  laws  in  the  interests  of  women;  of 
timid,  tentative  experiments  with  woman 
suffrage.  She  died  in  1893,  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  nineteenth  amendment, 
but  she  laid  down  the  task  in  full  sereni- 
ty. She  knew  the  rest  would  come. 

This  is  a book  for  the  times,  because 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  fit  itself  to  the 
times.  It  gives  the  life  of  a great  wo- 
man without  trying  to  show  that  she  was, 
after  all,  just  like  everybody  else.  We 
need  such  books,  not  for  sentiment,  but 
for  Truth’s  sake.  Especially,  every  young 
woman  to  whom  opportunities  have  come 
as  freely  as  air  or  daily  food,  needs  to 
know, 

“In  what  a forge  and  what  a heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope!” 
— Frances  Juliette  Hosford. 

Art-Sonc  in  America  by  William  Treat 
Upton.  The  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Once  in  a long  while  appears  a book 
which  seems  the  full  flower  of  a labor  of 
love.  Such  a book  is  Mr.  Upton’s  Art- 
Song  in  America.  In  278  pages,  with  over 
100  musical  quotations  and  a fine  index, 
the  author  presents  “a  comprehensive  and 
interesting  survey  of  the  development  of 
song  composition  in  America  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  1930.”  For  knowl- 
edge of  these  beginnings,  Mr.  Upton  did 
a large  amount  of  research.  Throughout 
the  book  his  conclusions  are  based  on  a 
first-hand  study  of  the  song  literature  in 
question.  His  is  not  a study  of  songs  at 
the  gramophone,  nor  the  all-too-easy  in- 
dulgence in  platitude  and  generalities.  He 
backs  his  opinions  with  pertinent  quota- 
tions. His  frank  criticisms  leave  no  sting 
because  of  the  kindly  humor  which  per- 
vades them.  Appreciation  where  merited 
is  bestowed  with  a rare  judgment  which 
lifts  the  book  onto  a plane  where  its  use- 
fulness cannot  be  questioned.  For  Mr. 
Upton  possesses  the  scholarly  trait  of  lay- 
ing bare  the  processes  by  which  he  arrives 
at  conclusions. 

It  requires  patience  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  hard  work  to  discover  among 
the  mass  of  early  trivialities  the  few 
songs  which  deserve  consideration.  The 
book  presents  facsimiles  of  these  inter- 
esting first  attempts,  written  in  the  time 
of  George  Washington  and  wholly  under 
English  influence.  From  that  point  on 
down  we  are  conducted  through  the 
period  of  German  domination,  through  the 
struggle  of  the  native  composer  to  attain 
his  own  original  effects,  and  finally  after 
a searching  survey  of  the  rich  field  ot 
contemporary  work,  we  come  to  the  clos- 
ing chapter  entitled  “The  Future.”  I wish 
there  were  space  to  quote  from  it,  but  for 
that  I must  let  the  book  speak  for  itself. 

Arthur  E.  Heacox. 
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Mrs.  Brooks’  Poems 


In  the  review  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Sumner 
Brooks’  book  of  poems,  Maple  Mansion 
Melodics,  which  appeared  among  the  book 
reviews  in  the  December  issue,  her  address 
was  omitted.  It  is:  303  North  Robert 
Boulevard,  Dayton,  Ohio.  As  the  publisher 
does  not  handle  the  book,  copies  may  be 
purchased  directly  from  Mrs.  Brooks  at 
the  above  address.  Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


Causey  Conference 


“Looking  Forward  in  Industry”  was 
the  general  subject  of  the  fifth  Causey 
Conference  held  November  24-25.  It  was 
a discussion  of  the  present  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 

Among  those  from  outside  Oberlin  who 
participated  in  the  program  was  Sidney 
Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America;  H.  M. 
Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison  Man- 
ufacturing Co. ; Leo  Wolman,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research ; John  R. 
Commons,  ’88,  professor  of  economics, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Whiting 
Williams,  ’99,  lecturer  and  author  on  in- 
dustrial relations;  John  Fitch,  School  of 
Social  Research,  New  York. 

The  conference  was  very  timely  and 
aroused  much  interest  among  the  students, 
especially  those  carrying  economic  and 
sociological  courses.  Mr.  Hillman  made 
a splendid  presentation  of  the  newer 
unionism  as  exemplified  in  the  organiza- 
tion he  represents.  Professor  Commons 
showed  the  direction  in  which  the  forces 
producing  industrial  change  are  leading. 
Mr.  Dennison  discussed  the  employers’ 
contribution  to  progress  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  Mr.  Wolman  stated  what  he 
thought  the  government  could  contribute 
to  this  relationship. 


Chemists  Meet 


The  College  was  host  November  i to 
nearly  200  chemists  who  gathered  in 
Oberlin  for  the  seventh  annual  regional 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. The  regional  officers  which  for  the 
year  1930  consist  of  Professors  Holmes, 
Lothrop  and  Chapin  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty arranged  the  program. 

Reunion  at  Kobe 

The  Oberlin  alumni  in  Japan,  though 
the  total  number  of  them  is  in  no  respect 
small,  can  but  on  rare  occasions  come  to- 
gether in  a fair-sized  group  worthy  of  the 
name  “Reunion,”  as  they  are  scattered 
almost  to  every  corner  of  the  country. 

This  fall,  however,  occasioned  by  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Congregational  Min- 
isters, which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Kobe 
early  in  October,  many  Oberlin-trained 
ministers  flocked  to  the  city  from  all  over 
the  country,  the  farthermost  representative 


coming  from  Formosa.  The  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  October  6th, 
was  chosen  for  our  reunion  gathering  in  a 
hall  of  Kobe  College  for  Women. 

Out  of  neary  forty  alumni  drawn  to 
Kobe  or  living  in  its  vicinity,  about  thirty 
met  in  the  hall  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Aiji 
Takeuchi,  ’28,  presiding,  the  meeting 
started  with  a few  Oberlin  songs,  which, 
however  familiar  to  the  recent  graduates, 
were  found  somewhat  vague  and  remote 
in  their  association  of  Oberlin  life  to  some 
of  the  more  elderly  graduates.  None  the 
less  even  the  partial  unison  was  sufficient 
enough  to  light  up  in  everyone’s  heart  a 
warm  Oberlin  sentiment. 

Representing  the  eldest  generation,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Olds  was  asked  to  make  a few  re- 
marks, to  which  request  he  responded  by 
saying  that  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
an  Oberlin  alumnus,  for  he  spent  just  a year 
in  the  Seminary  there  without  taking  a 
degree;  nevertheless,  he  was  very  glad  to 
join  the  gathering,  as  his  memory  of  the 
College  is  even  now  dear  and  impressive, 
while  Mrs.  Olds’  being  an  Oberlin  graduate 
makes  his  attachment  to  the  College  so 
much  the  stronger.  Next  Rev.  Mr.  Hi- 
roshi Hatanaka,  whom  many  may  rec- 
ognize more  readily  by  another  name  of 
his,  George  Wainwright,  as  he  was  known 
thus  in  his  college  days  in  Oberlin,  made 
a laughter-evoking  speech,  in  which  he 
mentioned  how  he  learned  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  professors  to  live  up  to  one  of  the 
Oberlin  mottoes,  “Labor,”  by  digging  up 
weeds,  root  and  all,  in  the  lot  in  front  of 
the  Women’s  Gymnasium ; of  course,  the 
first  of  the  mottoes,  “Learning,”  had  been 
well  and  successfully  lived  up  to.  Mr  H. 
Kato,  ’29,  as  the  youngest  alumnus,  reported 
a few  of  the  recent  phases  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  mentioned,  among  other  things, 
that  Japanese  students  studying  in  the  de- 
partment of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  of  late 
on  the  increase.  Oberlin  will  in  the  near 
future  be  known  in  Japan,  not  only  as  a 
home  of  good  ministers,  but  also  as  a home 
of  men  and  women  trained  in  other  fields 
than  that  of  ministry. 

Light  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
women  alumni,  Misses  T.  Yonezawa  and 
M.  Yoshida,  and  Mrs.  A.  Takeuchi;  and 
in  a more  congenial  mood  each  in  turn 
began  to  tell  his  or  her  stories  connected 
with  Oberlin.  It  was  here  that  many 
an  anecdote  was  brought  out  to  the 
delight  of  all  present.  Several  Amer- 
ican friends,  mostly  missionaries,  such  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Olds,  Mr.  Leeds  Gu- 
lick  and  Mrs.  Leo  S.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Moran,  were  present  to 
make  the  meeting  really  worthy  of  an 
“Oberlin  Reunion.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Huntley  were  two  of  those  we  missed  at 
the  meeting.  The  meeting  came  to  a 
close  with  a few  more  Oberlin  songs  and 
amidst  the  real  cheer  and  joy,  which,  in  all 
probability,  warmly  reverberated  in  the 
heart  of  each  on  his  or  her  way  home.  The 
names  of  those  present  were  given  in  the 
December  Alumni  Magazine. 

L.  G.  and  H.  K. 


Increases  Gift 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Crane,  Jr., 
have  increased  their  gift  of  $75,000  to 
$90,000  to  make  possible  a thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory building  for  the  new  women’s 
swimming  pool  now  under  construction. 


Musicale  at  Chicago 


One  of  the  most  delightful  afternoons 
the  Chicago  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  has 
enjoyed  was  the  musicale  which  was 
given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Stout  (Alice  Brown,  ex’07)  in  Oak  Park 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  6. 

The  members  of  the  Club  have  been 
looking  forward  with  keen  anticipation 
of  hearing  their  president  of  last  year, 
Mrs.  Henry  Swearingen  (Sally  Smails, 
’13)  play.  From  her  opening  number  of 
Bach’s  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,  with 
its  demand  for  exquisite  shading  and 
clear  cut  playing  to  the  enchanting 
rhythm  of  the  Livitski  Waltz,  Mrs. 
Swearingen  showed  a natural  talent  on 
which  she  has  built  a varied  and  exten- 
sive repertoire,  under  the  guidance  of 
Alexander  Raab,  Rudolph  Gauz  and 
Richard  Hageman.  A beauty  of  tone, 
depth  of  feeling  and  affluency  make  her 
playing  a delight  to  her  audience,  and 
show  that  she  has  not  been  idle  during 
the  years  since  she  played  at  Wednesday 
night  rehearsals.  Especially  pleasing  were 
the  Chopin  Nocturne  in  F minor.  An 
Evening  in  Sevilla  by  Walter  Niemann, 
the  Albeniz  'Tango,  and  her  brilliant 
interpretation  of  Nathaniel  Dett’s  Juba 
Dance. 

Miss  Wally  Heymar,  who  is  one  of 
Chicago’s  favorite  violinists,  played  two 
groups  of  solos.  Miss  Heymar  combines 
a rarely  beautiful  tone  with  the  bril- 
liance and  fire  of  her  native  Poland 
and  it  is  always  an  enjoyable  privilege  to 
hear  her. 

Tsianina,  the  Indian  Princess,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  and  is  a concert  singer  of  na- 
tional reputation,  sang  two  groups  of 
songs.  She  was  beautiful  to  look  upon 
in  her  native  dress  and  her  singing  will 
long  be  remembered,  especially  “The  In- 
dian Mother’s  Lament”  by  Alice  Brown 
Stout,  with  the  composer  at  the  piano. 

The  club  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
a member  who  can  be  a charming  hostess, 
a skilled  accompanist  and  a composer 
whose  songs  one  longs  to  hear  her  play 
and  sing  again  and  again.  Mrs.  Stout  is 
an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
we  are  proud  of  her. 

The  Stout  home,  with  its  large  rooms, 
made  a perfect  meeting  place.  The  pic- 
tures of  Mrs.  Grace  Hall  Hemingway 
which  adorned  the  wall  furnished  another 
attraction.  Mrs.  Hemingway  is  not  only 
the  mother  of  a literary  artist,  Ernest,  she 
is  an  artist  in  her  own  right. — M.  W.  C. 
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Faculty  at  Boston 


The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Boston  was  held 
Friday  evening,  December  12,  at  Col- 
burn’s Tea  Room.  The  following  alumni 
and  former  students  of  greater  Boston 
were  present  at  the  supper: 

Fred  C.  McDonald,  ’65-’72,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Parsons,  ’84,  H.  S.  Ross,  ’95,  Etliel- 
bert  V.  Grabill,  ’96,  and  Mrs.  Grabill, 
Mrs.  Clara  L.  Strong,  ’07,  Morris  T. 
Gregory,  ’10-12,  Miss  Grace  E.  McCon- 
naughev,  ’09,  Mrs.  \Y  illiam  W.  Edwatds 
and  Miss  Helen  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evan  W.  Scott,  h’93-’oo,  Miss  Miriam  A. 
Conant,  ’n,  Raymond  Shepherd,  ’15,  Mrs. 
Gregory  Bartevian,  ’17,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Haberle,  ’r8,  Millard  Fuller,  ’20,  Earl 
Newsom,  ’21,  Miss  Greta  Bellows,  24, 
Miss  Madeline  Field,  ’25,  Miss  Margaret 
Guss,  ’25,  Mrs.  Mildred  Bradshaw  Hig- 
gins, ’29.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 
Wooster  and  Dean  Anna  M.  Klingenha- 
gen  were  welcome  additions  to  the  Boston 
group  on  this  occasion. 

Following  the  supper  a meeting  was 
held,  at  which  Mr.  Grabill  presided  in- 
formally, in  the  absence  of  the  President 
cf  the  Association,  Mr.  Wynn  C.  Fair- 
field,  who  recently  left  for  the  Near  East. 
Dean  Klingenhagen  spoke  briefly  about 
the  present-day  Oberlin  and  Mr.  Grabill 
added  a few  words  about  campus  life 
gleaned  from  a thorough  reading  of  the 
Review. 


Long  Beach  Luncheon 


Ninety-five  members  of  the  Oberlin  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California  gathered 
for  a delightful  luncheon  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club  in  Long  Beach  on  Saturday, 
November  22.  A large  U-table  was  set 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Club 
and  was  decorated  with  crimson  and  gold 
candles  and  fern,  carrying  out  the  color 
scheme  of  Oberlin. 

The  group  adjourned  to  the  main  lounge 
after  the  luncheon,  where  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke  of  Santa  Ana,  pre- 
sided over  the  afternoon’s  program.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Miss  Clara  Storrs  of 
Long  Beach,  who  gave  as  piano  selections 
Schumann’s  “Whims”  and  Mokrejs’  “Val- 
cik,”  and  by  Mr.  Vernon  Robinson  of  Po- 
mona, who  rendered  two  selections  by  Kirk 
Ridge,  an  Oberlin  composer — “Minuet” 
and  “Arabesque.”  Miss  Storrs  accom- 
panied the  group  in  Oberlin  songs,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  directed  the  singing. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Buck,  former  City  Manager  of 
Long  Beach.  Other  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Mrs.  Nettie  Strain  Scott  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  had  been  in  intimate  contact 
for  twenty  years  with  the  Oberlin  group 
of  Honolulu;  Rev.  Ralph  Abraham  of  Long 
Beach,  who  is  in  America  on  a year’s  fur- 
lough from  Natal,  South  Africa;  Mrs.  Amy 
Bridgman  Cowles  of  Alhambra,  whose  life 
and  work  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  is  being 


interrupted  by  a few  years  of  residence  in 
Southern  California  with  two  of  her 
children. 

A recent  letter  from  Dr.  George  Whit- 
field Andrews  was  read  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
Silcox  Woodrow  of  Redlands.  Felicitations 
and  good  wishes  were  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Fisher  Peck,  now  residing  in  Claremont, 
upon  his  77th  birthday  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 29.  Thanks  were  expressed  to  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  Horton  for  his  courtesy 
in  extending  the  hospitality  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club  on  this  occasion. 

The  President  appointed  Mrs.  Ola  Fern 
Litle  Walker  of  Los  Angeles  as  Program 
Chairman  for  future  meetings. 

Detroit 

Christmas  Party 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Sherman  D.  Callender 
entertained  60  members  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  at  a Christmas  party  at  their  home 
on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  13.  A delight- 
ful dinner  had  been  prepared  by  the  social 
committee. 

After  a business  meeting,  made  as  brief 
as  possible,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Simpson  took  charge 
of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  M.  M.  Kalb- 
fleisch,  after  a brilliant  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  his  rare  selection,  launched  into  a 
dramatic  reading  of  “The  Night  Before 
Christmas.”  This  was  only  surpassed  in 
eloquence  by  presentation  of  “How  Come 
Christmas”  by  none  other  than  Dr.  C.  E. 
Simpson,  who  surprised  all  with  his  orato- 
rical ability.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Kinney  delighted 
the  group  with  a song,  “Hang  Up  the 
Baby’s  Stocking.” 

Then  the  assembly  joined  in  singing 
Christmas  carols  and  Oberlin  songs. 

New  members  welcomed  to  our  chapter 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cathcart,  ’00,  Miss 
Olive  Hodges,  ’21,  Miss  Georgia  Clark,  '28, 
Miss  Katheryn  Edson,  ’30,  Miss  Lura  B. 
Eldredge,  ’18.  Miss  Helen  Reilly,  ’30. 

Miss  Helen  Adams  invited  the  club  to 
meet  at  her  home,  130  Farrand  Park,  High- 
land Park,  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  17,  1931. 
Dinner  will  be  served  at  6:30  o’clock. 

D.  O. 


Oberlin  in  Hawaii 

Oberlin  graduates  come  in  for  a large 
share  of  the  written  and  pictorial  account 
of  Hawaii  as  given  in  the  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Decem- 
ber 14.  Among  those  prominently  men- 
tioned and  shown  are  Stanley  C.  Liv- 
ingston, ’04,  and  Mrs.  Livingston  (Anna 
Rouwenhorst,  ’9S-’o2),  Chester  G.  Liv- 
ingston, ’02,  and  Mrs.  Livingston  (Grace 
Hemingway,  ’oi-’o2),  Fred  Demuth  and 
Mrs.  Demuth  (Dorothy  A.  Bacon,  c’os), 
and  Margrieta  Livingston,  ’30. 

Speaking  of  newspapers,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  well-known  Oberlin 
printer  and  publisher,  J.  L.  “Bert”  Kin- 
ney, is  spending  the  winter  in  Honolulu, 
207  Lewers  Road. 


New  York  Women 
Make  Gift 

Three  hundred  dollars  was  netted  by 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New  York 
from  their  benefit  theatre  party  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  Fund 
at  Oberlin,  and  a gift  of  $2,000  for  the 
same  fund  was  made  by  Mrs.  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  h’02,  a member  of  the  club. 
The  gift  made  by  Mrs.  Warner,  who 
with  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  ’65,  was  the  donor  of  Warner 
Conservatory  and  Warner  Gymnasium, 
carries  with  it  a pledge  of  a like  amount 
for  the  next  four  years. 

The  Charles  Hopkins  Theatre  was  full 
at  its  December  8 performance,  with 
Oberlin  alumni  and  their  friends.  “Mrs. 
Moonlight”  was  the  attraction,  “suited  to 
a co-educational  audience  with  sentiment 
and  romance  a-plenty,  wholesome  humor, 
sweet  music,  and  one  generation  passing 
into  another  before  our  eyes.  We  were 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Bohn  from  Oberlin,  whose  genial  cor- 
diality with  all  ages  gave  such  a delight- 
ful touch  to  our  party.  Indeed,  now  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  en- 
tirely successful  without  him.” 

Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  ’92,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  promoting  the 
theatre  party.  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Kelsey,  ’05, 
is  president  of  the  club. 


Dr.  Barton  Dies 


Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  noted  clergy- 
man, author  and  lecturer,  died  in  New 
York  December  7.  He  was  a graduate  in 
theology  in  Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1890 
and  for  three  years  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Wellington. 
Before  coming  to  Oberlin,  Dr.  Barton  had 
graduated  from  Berea,  which  institution 
also  conferred  upon  him  A.M.  and  D.D. 
degrees.  Other  honorary  degrees  were 
given  him  by  Knox,  Drury  and  Carlton. 

Dr.  Barton  was  widely  known  as  a 
minister,  having  been  for  25  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Oak  Park,  III.,  and  at  one  time  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  He  was  an  American  delegate 
to  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1927. 

He  had  written  many  books  on  religion 
and  history,  the  best  known  one  probably 
being  his  Life  of  Lincoln.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  Lincoln’s  most  accurate 
biographers.  His  regular  articles,  Safed 
the  Sage,  in  religious  weeklies  were 
widely  read  and  quoted. 

He  founded  the  Collegeside  Church  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  a few  years  ago 
and  was  its  first  pastor.  He  also  taught 
in  the  School  of  Religion,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

He  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Bruce, 
editor  and  author;  Charles  W.,  Fred  B. 
and  Robert  L,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Stillwell. 
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News  of  Alumni 


Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 
PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR,  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Sayings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


’68-’69 — Mrs.  Hannah  French  Moss 
died  at  her  home  in  Evanston,  111.,  on 
December  4. 

74- — Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Pope  (Kate 
Koons)  says:  “‘Promotion?’  Yes,  auto- 

matically into  the  select  order  of  Octo- 
genarians, with  its  enlarged  freedom 
from  the  activities  of  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  many  restrictions — not  so  de- 
sirable. ‘Achievements?’  A course  in 
politics  over  radio  by  aspirants  for  of- 
fice, resulting  in  the  conclusion  that 
Aladdin’s  lamp  would  be  necessary  to 
find  an  honest  man  in  the  ‘other  party.’  ” 

*72 — Edward  S.  Steele  has  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a serious  accident, 
which  occurred  in  December,  1929;  and 
after  a summer  in  the  mountains  is  lo- 
cated at  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  He  is  still 
occupied  with  philosophical  studies.  Ad- 
dress: 10 1 Willard  ave. 

’74,  ’77 — Rev.  Raymond  Green  McClel- 
land is  reported  to  be  the  oldest  living 
Presbyterian  minister  in  active  service. 
He  is  82  years  of  age  and  is  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Citronella,  Ala. 
Mrs.  McClelland  (Harriet  Cooper)  is 
also  living  and  sharing  with  Mr.  McClel- 
land in  the  work  of  the  parish  as  she 
always  has. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClelland  celebrated 


the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
last  year.  They  were  married  August 
20,  1879.  Two  of  their  children  studied 
in  Oberlin  for  a short  time,  Alice  in 
’06-7  in  the  art  department,  and  Stew- 
art in  ’i2-’i3  in  the  Seminary.  A grand- 
daughter, Marjorie  Richards,  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory  in  1929;  another 
granddaughter,  Helen  Richards,  is  now 
a sophomore  in  College,  and  a grandson 
and  namesake,  Raymond  S.  McClelland, 
is  a senior  in  College. 

Mr.  McClelland  has  been  at  Citronella 
for  twelve  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
for  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Grand 
River  Institute  at  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  a delegate  from 
Knox  county  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Ohio. 

*74-’77 — Mrs.  Lunette  Drew  Chamberlin 
of  525^  W.  Third  street,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  has  an  interesting  slavery 
relic  in  the  gold  watch  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  property  at  one  time 


of  Eliza  Harris  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
fame.  Mrs.  Chamberlin  says  of  this 
watch  and  its  owners:  “George  and 

Eliza  Harris  were  true  characters  in  the 
book.  Their  real  name  was  Clark. 
They  escaped  from  slavery  as  related  in 
the  book  and  resided  in  Oberlin  when  I 
was  a student  there  in  the  1870’s.  After 
the  death  of  Eliza  Harris,  my  father, 
Alvan  Drew,  bought  this  watch  of  George 
Harris  (Mr.  Clark),  who  was  a frequent 
visitor  at  our  house.  I was  present  at 
the  transaction  so  I know  the  authen- 
ticity of  it.”  The  watch  is  of  English 
make,  made  over  100  years  ago  accord- 
ing to  jewelers’  records,  solid  gold  case, 
with  House  of  Parliament  engraved  on 
it.  Mrs.  Chamberlin  is  willing  to  sell 
the  watch  for  $100.00. 

’78 — Ellen  Hayes  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  West  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
late  this  fall.  Miss  Hayes  was  for 
thirty-seven  years  connected  with  Wel- 
lesley College,  teaching  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy and  geology.  After  her  retire- 
ment, Miss  Hayes  conducted  a monthlv 
paper,  The  Relay;  gave  countless  ad- 
dresses and  lectures;  travelled  widely; 
and  within  the  year,  completed  and  pub- 
lished a historical  novel,  The  Sycamore 
Trail. 


’79 — Dr.  John  R.  Nichols  is  supply- 
ing the  Glen  Ellyn  church  as  ad  interim 
pastor.  Dr.  Nichols  and  his  daughter, 
Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  joined  the  “Good- 
Will  Pilgrims”  last  summer,  who  vis- 
ited England,  and  attended  the  interna- 
tional council  of  Congregational  churches 
at  Bournemouth,  later  visiting  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Nichols’  address  is  now  2201 
Sherman  avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

t’8o — The  death  of  Rev.  Burnett  T. 
Stafford  occurred  in  Utica,  N.  Y.;  on 
November  3. 

’80 — Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Manly  is 
now  permanently  settled  at  509  W.  6th 
street,  Claremont,  Calif.  In  June  of  this 
year  Mrs.  Manly  joined  the  fellowship 
of  “Pilgrim  Place  in  Claremont,”  and 
writes  that  she  is  very  happy  in  that  en- 
vironment. 

’83 — Mrs.  Olivia  B.  Dodds  has  gone 
from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to 
live  with  their  son.  Address:  2226 

Ulloa  street. 
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’88,  t’88 — Clarence  A.  Vincent  writes 
of  Council  Hall  as  follows: 

I chuckled  as  I read 
That  Council  Hall  is  dead. 

The  pranks  we  revelled  in — 

I hope  they  were  not  sin — 

Warnings  of  sin  and  lust, 

Some  lessons  dry  as  dust, 

And  others,  vital  truth, 

That  stirred  the  eager  youth 
To  love  his  fellow-men 
And  serve  them  since  and  then. 
Pound,  Metcalf,  Tenney,  too, 

And  Anderegg,  dear  old  scout, 

Who  watched  us  run  about, 

And  Spangler  with  more  fun 
Than  any  oth  erson 
Of  Council  Hall  that  day. 

And  I must  not  forget 
Teachers  that  linger  ypt 
In  memory  and  light, 

Some  dull  and  others  bright: 

When  dear  “Prof”  Currier  taught 
How  sermons  could  be  wrought, 

And  Foster,  keen  of  mind, 

And  learned,  too,  and  kind, 

Taught  history,  and  Wright, 

Who  knew  the  earth  moraine, 

(His  Greek  gave  us  a pain). 
Outstanding  figure  there, 

Unselfish,  poised  and  fair, 

Of  learning  and  of  love 
For  men  and  God  above, 

Dear  President  Fairchild  true, 

How  much  we  owe  to  you ! 

Goodbye,  old  Council  Hall, 

Like  us,  you  hear  the  call: 

“Give  way  to  something  new 
That  comes  because  of  you.” 

This  rhyme  in  lighter  vein 
I bring  with  joy  and  pain. 

’86 — Frederick  W.  Burrows,  whose  ad- 
dress is  6io  W.  u6th  street,  New  York 
City,  is  lecturer  in  English  literature  at 
the  New  Jersey  Seminary  for  Young 
Women. 

t’86-’88 — “The  Futility  of  War”  is  the 
title  of  a poem  dedicated  to  the  Oberlin 
Peace  society  by  Frederick  T.  Bastel. 
The  poem  appeared  in  the  Congregation- 
alist  for  November  27. 

’88 — Dr.  John  R.  Commons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  when  in  Oberlin  in 
November,  speaking  at  the  Causey  Con- 
ference, showed  that  a printer  seldom 
forgets.  Mr.  Commons,  during  his  stu- 
dent days  at  Oberlin,  worked  in  the 
News  office,  setting  type  on  the  News  and 
Review  to  help  earn  his  way  through  col- 
lege. After  a lapse  of  forty  years,  he 
walked  into  the  News  office  and  demon- 
strated to  his  fellow  speakers  from  New 
^ ork  that  he  could  still  “stick  type” 
without  error. 

88-’9o — Luther  H.  Carey  died  at  his 
home  > in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  November 
14,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a year.  Mr. 
Carey  will  be  remembered  as  a sprinter 
of  national  fame.  He  did  not  complete 
his  course  in  Oberlin  but  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Princeton.  After  his 
graduation  he  continued  racing  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Canada.  A journal- 
istic career  followed,  and  for  ten  years 
before  his  death  he  was  head  of  the  press 
and  publicity  departments  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution. 

^9  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  reports: 
Engagements:  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Marriage:  ancient  history,  but  still  go- 
>nS  strong.  Children:  old  enough  now 
to  begin  to  be  respectful.  Promotion: 


to  the  top  shelf.  Achievements:  I re- 
member there  was  one,  but  have  forgot- 
ten what.  Honors:  my  debts  so  far,  but 
can’t  guarantee  the  future.  New  ad- 
dress: New  Jerusalem,  reservation  made. 

’90 — Marion  Martin  died  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama,  on  June  6.  Most  of 
the  years  since  her  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  Miss  Martin  spent  in  teaching 
in  the  most  neglected,  unimproved  back- 
woods  counties  of  Alabama.  Again  and 
again,  when  she  was  urged  by  her  phy- 
sician and  her  friends  to  accept  a school 
in  some  section  where  she  could  have 
more  conveniences  and  less  exposure,  she 
insisted  on  returning,  where  she  felt  no 
one  else  would  want  to  go. 

’90,  ’92 — Warren  II.  Wilson  is  engaged 
until  May  in  a study  of  the  rural  church 
in  India.  Address:  care  of  American 
Express,  Bombay,  India.  Mrs.  Wilson 
(Pauline  Lane)  has  sublet  their  city 
home  and  is  staying  in  Sherman,  Conn. 
Later  she  will  join  her  husband  and  re- 
turn with*  him  across  the  Pacific.  For 
three  weeks  in  August  Mr.  Wilson  trav- 
eled with  his  son,  John  A.,  in  Germany, 
visiting  Oberammergau.  His  son  then 
returned  to  his  work  as  epigrapher  on 
the  temple  of  ‘Medinet  Ilabu,  Luxor, 
Egypt. 

’91,  ’91 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Wilder  (Gertrude  W.  Stanley)  have  re- 
turned to  the  North  China  Mission, 
Peiping. 

’91,  ’14 — Seabury  C.  Mastick  has  been 
doing  a big  job  in  New  York  state. 
Last  j'ear  he  was  chairman  of  the  state 
commission  on  old  age  security,  which 
brought  in  a program  providing  for  old 
age  assistance  by  the  state  and  the  lo- 
calities under  which  over  $12,000,0000  a 
year  will  be  distributed  to  the  aged  in 
regular  allowances.  Due  to  Senator 
Mastick’s  leadership,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  plan,  the  thoroughness  of  the  re- 
search work  which  preceded  its  promul- 
gation, and  the  wide  educational  effort 
which  was  made  through  local  commit- 
tees organized  by  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mission, the  plan  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
and  was  signed  by  the  governor.  The 
first  payments  to  the  aged  will  be  made 
on  January  1,  1931.  The  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  commission  and  director  of 
research  was  another  Oberlin  man,  Lu- 
ther Gulick.  This  year  Senator  Mastick 
is  the  chairman  of  the  commission  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Tax  System,  which  was 
created  by  the  last  legislature,  and  will 
report  in  1931. 

’94 — William  M.  Raine  suffered  defeat 
at  the  polls  in  the  Democratic  race  for 
regent  of  the  state  university  of  Colo- 
rado. His  latest  book,  Cattle,  with  Will 
C.  Barnes  as  co-author,  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Doubledav,  Doran. 

’94-*96 — One  of  the  oldest  newspapers 
in  California,  the  Santa  Ana  Times,  was 
recently  purchased  by  J.  Frank  Burke, 
editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register. 

’96 — Grace  Weston  enjoyed  a trip  to 
Alaska  last  summer,  stopping  at  vari- 
ous points  of  interest  in  the  west  and 
in  Canada.  Miss  Weston  continues  as 
assistant  principal  and  dean  of  women 
in  the  Gabon  (Ohio)  senior  high  school. 

c*97 — Dr.  Van  B.  Smith,  husband  of 
Lura  Schuler  Smith,  passed  away  at 
their  home,  2400  Sheridan  blvd.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  on  September  24. 
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’98 — Kathryn  Newel]  Adams,  who  is 
still  president  of  Constantinople  Woman’s 
College,  Stamboul,  Turkey,  received  a 
doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  in  192S 
from  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 

h’oi,  t’99 — Mrs.  Alida  Martin  Lan- 
phear,  wife  of  Walter  Lanphear,  died 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage  Dec.  7 in  Mel- 
bourne Beach,  Fla. 

’oi — Col.  Claude  H.  Birdseye  and  fam- 
ily have  moved  to  22  Grafton  st.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  Col.  Birdseye  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Aerotopograph  Map  Corpor- 
ation of  America,  with  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’02 — Jane  T.  Hemingway,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shepard  (Fanny 
White  Hemingway),  and  George  L.  Gor- 
don were  married  in  November  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

’02 — Ellwyn  C.  Roberts,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  fire  prevention  committee  of 
the  Canton  chamber  of  commerce,  has 
given  his  45th  radio  talk  on  fire  preven- 
tion over  WHBC,  Canton,  Ohio. 

t’03 — Paul  L.  Corbin  has  returned  to 
the  North  China  Mission,  Taiku,  after 
spending  two  years  on  furlough  in  the 
States.  The  twins  are  attending  high 
school  in  Oberlin. 

’04 — Frank  C.  VanCleef,  formerly  of 
the  Guaranty  Company  of  New  York,  is 
now  a member  of  the  firm,  Cox,  Van- 
Cleef & Jordan,  Investment  Counsel, 
with  offices  at  40  Wall  st.,  New  York 
City. 

’04,  ex-’o4 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  G. 
Livingston  (Grace  Hemingway)  have 
only  one  complaint  to  make — Oberlin  is 
too  far  from  home.  In  spite  of  this, 
their  son,  Bill,  is  an  Oberlin  sophomore 
and  their  daughter,  Jean,  now  a senior 
at  Punahou,  Honolulu,  hopes  to  be  in 
Oberlin  next  year.  Besides  these  two, 

they  have  Gordon,  13,  and  Lewers,  6. 
Address:  1821  Keeaumoku  st.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 

’04 — George  C.  Enders  completed  twTen- 
ty-five  years  of  college  teaching  in  June, 
twenty  of  which  were  in  Defiance  Col- 
lege. The  past  summer  was  spent  in 
study  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Enders  is  to  deliver  a paper  before  the 
philosophical  section  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  next  April  on  the  relation  of 
orientation  to  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment in  college. 

’05 — D.  Clifford  Jones  spoke  before  the 
convention  of  the  National  Hay  Associa- 
tion at  Columbus,  O.,  on  July  8 on  “Obser- 
vations and  Suggestions  of  a Secretary.” 
When  the  New  York  State  Hay  & Grain 
Dealers’  Association  met  in  annual  con- 
vention at  Syracuse  August  20  and  21, 
Mr.  Jones  was  reelected  secretary  of  that 
organization. 

’05 — Mrs.  Chester  Wood  (Rena  Holmes) 
and  daughter,  Virginia,  ’28,  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe. 

’06 — Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  Kung,  minister  of 
industry,  commerce  and  labor,  in  the 
nationalist  government  of  China,  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Association.  A recent  report  of  this  or- 
ganization indicated  that  a widespread 
piece  of  work  was  being  done  both  of  a 
preventative  and  of  a remedial  nature. 

’06 — Harold  G.  Vincent,  in  a three-year 
pastorate  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  together  the 
Congregational  and  Unitarian  churches 


in  a united  service  arrangement,  which 
promises  to  lead  eventually  to  real  union. 
His  Sunday  services  are  attended  by  the 
boys  of  Deerfield  Academy  and  of  Eagle- 
brook  Lodge  School,  about  three  hun- 
dred in  number. 

°7  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  has  gone  to 
Japan  and  China  for  a brief  visit  on 
work  connected  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  of  which  he  is  now  an  asso- 
ciate secretary.  He  will  be  in  Japan  un- 
til about  the  first  of  February,  when  he 
will  go  on  to  China  for  a two  months’ 
visit,  returning  to  Boston  the  last  of 
April. 

c 07— —Louis  U.  Rowland’s  daughter, 
Ruth,  is  among  the  freshmen  of  Albion 
College,  Mich.;  and  son,  Harold  R.,  is 
directing  the  musical  organizations  of 
Albion  high  school  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing in  the  college  and  directing  the  com- 
munity orchestra. 

ex-’o8 — Frances  Stutz  made  a 3800- 
mile  motor  trip  last  summer  through  the 
New  England  states  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Miss  Stutz  teaches  in  the  Goshen 
(Ind.)  high  school. 

’09 — Dr.  Ernest  Pye  was  the  first 
speaker  on  the  program  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  Through  the 
Churches  held  in  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber. 

’io — Frederick  O.  Anderegg,  formerly 
associate  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry at  Purdue  University,  more  recent- 
ly senior  industrial  fellow  at  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  in  charge 
of  investigations  of  Portland  cement  and 
masonry,  announces  the  opening  of  a con- 
sulting practice  on  building  materials, 
with  offices  at  206  Fulton  bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

’12,  ’12 — It  is  of  unusual  interest  in 
this  speedy  age  that  Shirley  Smith  and 
Anna  Trefethren  took  a jaunt  out  from 
Oberlin  last  July  by  horseback,  cover- 
ing at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
In  spite  of  heat  and  drought,  they  re- 
port they  found  it  a delightful  way  to 
travel  and  each  night’s  chance  lodging 
place,  ’way  off  main  travelled  roads,  an 
adventure  in  itself. 

’12 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  FI. 
Cobb  (Charlotte  Caton)  a daughter, 
Charlotte  Melissa,  on  October  29.  The 
Cobbs  are  living  at  215  East  North 
Broadway,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’12 — Mrs.  Clarence  Bryson  (S-.  May 
McKinney)  died  in  Lakeside  hospital, 
Cleveland,  on  November  9,  after  a long 
illness. 

t’12 — G.  Elmer  Lindquist  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as 
a member  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. 

’13 — Mrs.  Tracy  LaCost  (Alice  P. 
Powers)  was  elected  fourth  vice-president 
of  the  Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  at  the  closing  session  of  the  an- 
nual convention  held  recently  in  Cleve- 
land. Mrs.  LaCost  is  a leader  in  Toledo 
Parent-Teacher  affairs. 

’13 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  who  has 
been  at  Harvard  University  during  his 
furlough,  is  leaving  the  last  of  January 
for  London,  where  he  will  continue  his 
research  on  the  “Flora  of  Fukien.”  He 
and  his  family  will  return  to  China  in 
the  fall  of  1931,  where  he  will  be  con- 
nected with  Lingnan  University,  Canton. 


?I3 — Louise  G.  Frary  is  now  serving 
her  interneship  at  the  University  hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  will  have  com- 
pleted work  required  for  the  M.D.  degree 
on  April  t.  She  will,  however,  remain 
at  the  University  hospital  until  July  1. 

’15 — Winifred  Tngersoll  is  now  assist- 
ant professor  of  health  education  in 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

’16,  ’20 — Warren  W.  Cline  and  Helen 
Thomas  were  married  in  James  Chapel, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  on  June  12.  Mr.  Cline  has  been 
on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  staff  in  Kirin,  Man- 
churia, China,  since  October.  The  Misses 
Elizabeth  M.  and  Charlotte  M.  Cline  have 
been  entered  in  the  8th  and  6th  grades 
of  the  Shanghai  American  School,  while 
Masters  Theodore  N.  and  Warren,  Jr., 
are  in  the  4th  and  1st  grades  of  the 
American  School  in  Peiping.  After  a 
few  months  of  language  study  in  Pei- 
ping, Mrs.  Cline  and  the  boys  will  pro- 
ceed to  Kirin. 

’17 — Mrs.  Flelen  R.  Watson  and  chil- 
dren have  changed  their  address  to  412 
36th  ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

’17 — On  August  3 a daughter,  Marian 
Frances,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willis  H.  Scott,  491  Washington 
ave.,  Glencoe,  111.  Previous  arrivals  in- 
clude John  Howard,  8,  and  Jean  Es- 
ther, 6. 

’17 — In  addition  to  practicing  medicine 
in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Paul  Sheldon  is 
assistant  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
in  Columbia  University,  and  chief  of 
the  medical  out-patient  department  of 
Presbyterian  hospital.  Address:  170  E. 
95  th  st. 

’17 — A third  son,  Thomas  Alexander, 
arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Forman  (May  Lanson)  of  Tionesta, 
Pa.,  on  October  24. 

’17 — Rev.  Rudolph  Hertz  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  Congregational  Indian 
Missions  at  Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak.,  which 
conducts  schools  and  churches  on  the 
Indian  reservations  under  the  American 
Missionary  Society. 

t’17,  ex-’i9 — Rev.  Karl  A.  Roth  is  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature  and  compara- 
tive religion  at  Lake  Forest  College, 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  and  has  completed  his 
residence  work  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  field  of 
comparative  religion.  Mrs.  Roth  (Anna 
Herbst)  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Deerfield-Shields  high  school  in  the  de- 
partment of  remedial  reading  and  reme- 
dial arithmteic. 

t’18,  ’15 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Flerbert  F. 
Loomis  (Marie  Stoneman)  recently  moved 
to  Honolulu,  where  Mr.  Loomis  is  the 
associate  minister  and  director  of  relig- 
ious education  of  the  Central  Union 
church. 

’18 — F.  Frank  Crall  is  the  author  of  a 
monograph  on  “A  Half  Century  of  Ri- 
valry Between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheel- 
ing,” which  appeared  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  IPrs/rrn  Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Magazine. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Sher- 
man (Mildred  Sweney)  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  are  the  parents  of  John  William, 
born  in  October. 

’20 — Esther  S.  Lyman  is  teaching  his- 
tory for  the  fourth  year  at  the  Melrose, 
Mass.,  high  school. 
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’20 Edward  P.  Millikan  has  been 

made  district  manager  of  seven  western 
states  for  the  American  Stove  Co.  Ad- 
dress: 274  Brannon  st.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

>20 — Dorothy  P.  Barrus  is  employed  in 
the  laboratory  of  public  health  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Address:  1515 

Wallace  st. 

’2o-’2i — Martha  R.  May  passed  away 
late  in  August  following  several  months 
of  ill  health,  though  the  end  came  sud- 
denly after  an  operation.  The  remains 
have  been  returned  to  her  old  home  in 
Ireland. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Stoert7 
(Helen  Eimert)  announce  the  arrival  of 
a second  son,  George  Eimert,  on  April  29. 

’21 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Nichols 
(Grace  Vining)  were  commissioned  as 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
October  22.  They  are  to  be  located  in 
the  Madura  Mission  in  South  India,  and 
have  already  sailed.  The  greeting  from 
the  supporting  state  was  given  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Hinman,  ’93. 

’21 — Raymond  W.  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  a research  instructor  in  organic 
chemistry  in  the  George  Herbert  Jones 
laboratory,  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  be  closely  associated  with 
Professor  J.  Stieglitz  in  organic  research. 

’21 — John  T.  Salter  has  resigned  his 
position  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  has  been  made  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Address:  717  Chapman  st., 
Madison,  Wis. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Wilber 
(Laura  I.  Keck)  are  the  parents  of  their 
third  child,  Frederick  Ralph,  a brunette, 
born  November  4,  election  day.  John 
Templeton  and  Ada  are  definitely  red- 
heads. The  Wilbers  are  living  at  20 
Rugby  st.,  Auburn  district,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

’22,  ’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Paul  Sto- 
well  (Lydia  Jones)  are  now  living  in 
La  Crosse  Wis.,  where  Mr.  Stowell  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

ex-’23,  *22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S. 
Hart  (Ruth  Raine)  have  changed  their 
address  to  412  36th  ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
All  Oberlinites  most  welcome  at  all  times. 

ex-’23 — Charles  B.  Sumner,  who  grad- 
uated at  Drury  after  leaving  Oberlin,  is 
now  completing  work  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
plant  pathology.  The  excellence  of  his 
work  has  won  for  him  election  to  Sigma 
Xi,  honorary  scientific  fraternity. 

’23— Eloise  Cunningham,  who  has  been 
teaching  piano  in  the  American  School, 
Tungchow,  China,  is  now  with  her  fam- 
ily at  71 1 Blackstone  ave.,  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  having  left  Tungchow  in  June. 

’23 — Mildred  Lamb  was  married  on 
August  14  to  Harold  P.  Groven,  a grad- 
uate of  Minnesota  University  and  a mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  fraternity.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Groven  are  at  home  at  122 
Circle  drive,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tracy  (Isa- 
bel Martin)  announce  the  arrival  of 
Richard  on  October  2.  The  Tracys  are 
living  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  Mr. 
Tracy  is  teaching  in  the  Polytechnic 
high  school. 

’23 — Mrs.  Karl  P.  Ilarten  (Natalie 
Stapleton)  reports:  “We’ve  moved  from 
Berlin,  city  of  lights  and  music,  gaiety 


and  depression,  to  the  quiet  village  of 
Russelsheim  am  Main.  The  Opel  Can 
factory,  now  run  by  General  Motors,  is 
the  only  excitement,  and  that  not  much 
at  present,  as  production  hasn’t  begun  as 
yet.  The  whole  town  waits  for  the 
magic  word  that  will  give  work  to  the 
thousands  dependent  on  the  factory.  We 
are  only  a short  distance  from  Frankfurt 
and  Wiesbaden,  so  when  things  get  too 
dull,  we  take  a trip.”  The  Martens’  ad- 
dress is  Weserstrasse  28. 

’23 — Francis  S.  Hutchins  was  in  the 
States  during  the  summer  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  in 
China,  where  he  is  teacher  in  the  Acad- 
emy, treasurer  of  the  Mission,  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  trustees.  In  September 
he  returned  to  find  that  although  the 
city  of  Changsha  was  occupied  by  Com- 
munist troops  for  a short  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  damage  had  been  done,  the 
academy  had  suffered  no  loss  and  was 
able  to  open  and  continue  as  usual.  In 
Changsha  there  are  two  other  Oberlin 
people,  Mr.  K.  Y.  Wang,  ’16,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hunan  Yale  hospital,  and 
Mr.  Chang  Fen,  ’i4-’i6,  a member  of 
the  Hunan  provincial  department  of  ed- 
ucation. 

’23~’25,  ’24-’25 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Wallace  (Margaret  Lewis)  of 
225  South  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111.,  a 
daughter,  Susanne,  December  3. 

’23-’25 — The  marriage  of  Dr.  Donald 
C.  Hume  to  Miss  Helen  P.  Mitchell  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  solemnized  November  29. 
Myron  K.  Hume,  ’28,  attended  his 
brother  as  best  man.  Dr.  Hume  grad- 
uated from  the  Pittsburgh  Dental  School. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  are  at  home  at  2048 
S.  Seneca  st.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

’24 — Myron  II.  Powell  is  now  employed 
in  the  trust  department  of  the  First 
Minneapolis  Trust  Company. 

’25 — Elizabeth  M.  Kennedy  was  mar- 
ried on  September  20  to  J.  Willison 
Smith,  Jr.  They  are  living  at  3016 
Pine  st.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Powell  and  Lud- 
low, Attorneys. 

’25 — Stella  Zieg  is  now  branch  libra- 
rian of  the  Clintonville  branch  library, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  She  has  an  apartment 
at  1 6 S.  Washington  ave.,  and  always 
welcomes  Oberlin  guests. 

’25 — Max  FI.  Webster  is  minister  in 
the  Powder  River  parish,  Mont.,  for  the 
second  year,  with  headquarters  and  mail- 
ing address  at  Broaddus,  Mont. 

’25 — Robert  C.  Williams,  who  has 
been  serving  as  research  chemist  for  the 
Firestone  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Ba- 
telle  Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Williams’  work  begins  Jan- 
uary 1. 

’25 — Arthur  L.  Williams,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  wind  instruments  and  of  pub- 
lic school  music  and  director  of  the  Col- 
lege band,  has  composed  “The  March  of 
the  Crimson  and  Gold.”  This  march  is 
built  upon  the  familiar  themes  of  “Ten 
Thousand  Strong”  and  “Knights  of  the 
Golden  O.” 

’26 — Laurence  T.  Rogers  is  teaching  at 
the  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Address:  237  E.  109th  st.,  New 
York  City. 

’26 — Notice  has  come  of  the  death  of 
Harold  Hugh  Smith,  husband  of  Doro- 
thy MacDowell  Smith,  on  November  3. 
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2 6 — Mrs.  James  L.  Morris  (Mary  Jo 
Everett)  has  left  Washington  for  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  to  be  with  her  husband, 
who  is  stationed  there  in  the  Navy. 

’2 6,  ex-’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Poe  (Ruth  Buttriss)  are  now  living  at 
2701  Durant  ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Mr. 
Poe  is  director  of  physical  education  for 
the  Alameda  city  schools  and  teaching  in 
the  extension  division  of  the  University 
of  California. 

’26,  ’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Titus 
(Catherine  Cameron)  are  living  at  14 
Murray  Place,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
Mr.  Titus  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  the- 
sis. He  holds  a South  East  Club  fel- 
lowship in  the  University.  Mrs.  Titus 
is  busy  in  girls’  club  work. 

ex-’27 — William  S.  Stimson  is  now  of- 
fering a creative  advertising  service  to 
a select  list  of  firms,  chiefly  manufac- 
turers of  mechanical  products.  Mr.  Stim- 
son is  associated  with  the  Franklin  Co. 
of  Chicago,  printers  and  engravers. 

’27 — Louise  Crafton  continues  as  su- 
pervisor of  French  and  Latin  in  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 

’27 — Loretta  L.  Walker  is  working  for 
the  Sterling  & Welch  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  during  the  day  and  teaching  adult 
language  classes  evenings. 

’27 — Howard  W.  Tessenvitz  has 
dropped  the  last  syllable  of  his  name, 
making  it  now  Howard  W.  Tessen.  Mr. 
Tessen  is  working  in  a sales  capacity  at 
the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  office  of  the 
Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

’27 — Jane  L.  Eichelberger  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  affiliated  with  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.  as  secretary  on 
the  western  advertising  staff  of  Collier’s, 
the  national  weekly. 

’27 — Mary  Louise  Wason  is  teaching 
English  and  history  in  the  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  high  school.  She  attended  Pur- 
due University  last  summer. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Katherine  C. 
Stenger  to  Wilson  Askew  took  place  on 
May  31  at  Trinity  Cathedral,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  Askews  are  living  at  12227 
Clifton  blvd.,  Cleveland. 

’27,  ’27 — Charles  W.  Lawrence,  for  the 
past  three  years  a member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram, 
has  accepted  a position  in  the  city  room 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  With 
Mrs.  Lawrence  (Helen  M.  Defenbacher) 
he  is  making  his  residence  at  17810  Clif- 
ton blvd.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

»27 — Edwin  A.  Howe  has  been  appoint- 
pointed  as  office  counsel  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Mr.  Howe  has  offices 
in  the  main  administration  building  of 
the  University  and  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  law  firm  of  Squires,  Sanders 
and  Dempsey,  general  counsel  for  the 
University. 

’27 — Paul  E.  Jones  was  married  to 
Dorothy  Landis  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  Mr.  Jones  is  employed  by  the 
National  Theater  Supply  Co.  of  92  Gold 
st.  D.  Clifford  Jones,  ’05,  attended  the 
wedding. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Wayne  J.  deVy- 
ver  to  Miss  Ethel  Slicklen,  New  York 
University  ’28,  was  solemnized  Novem- 
ber 23  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
deVyver  are  at  home  at  Holbrook  Hall, 
43-09  47th  ave.,  Sunnysidc,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


27  Sarah  A.  Butts  is  doing  family 
case  work  with  the  Family  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  located  at  4043  Sansom  st. 

27  Hester  Simpson,  assistant  princi- 
pal of  the  Wilbur  Wright  junior  high 
school  in  Cleveland,  was  leader  of  the 
program  of  the  junior  high  school  de- 
partment of  English  at  the  North  East- 
ern Ohio  Teachers’  Association  meeting, 
October  31,  in  Cleveland. 

J-  George  Harrar  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  head  of  the  com- 
bined departments  of  botany  and  pathol- 
ogy at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  University  of  Porto  Rico, 
Mayagues,  Porto  Rico. 

’28 — Anna  Lou  Wells  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, French,  Latin,  glee  club,  and  phys- 
ical education  in  the  Whitehouse  (Ohio) 
high  school. 

’28 — Margaret  Nash  is  teacher  of  mu- 
sic in  the  high  school  and  eighth  grade 
in  Rahway,  N.  J. 

’28 — Mrs.  Francis  J.  Pettijohn  (Doro- 
thy Bracken)  has  been  filling  a lyceum 
contract  this  winter  which  she  had 
signed  in  1929.  This  concert  tour  in- 
cludes four  territories  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Affiliated  Bureaus,  whose 
offices  are  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Boston  Mass. 
Upon  completion  of  this  tour  she  will 
make  her  home  in  Chicago  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Pettijohn,  who  is  a member 
of  the  department  of  geology  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

’28 — Adria  R.  Moon  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  in  Anita, 
Iowa. 

c’28 — Doris  A.  Simonds  continues 
teaching  junior  high  school  music  in 
Quincy,  Mass.  Address:  20  Garden  st., 
No.  2,  Boston,  Mass. 

’28 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Frederick  B.  Dutton  to 
Miss  Faith  Kedzie  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  November  27. 

c’28 — Hugh  Williamson,  now  teaching 
at  Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red 
Springs,  N.  C.,  has  given  several  recit- 
als this  fall  in  the  Carolinas,  and  is 
booked  for  concerts  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  and  Bennettsville,  S.  C., 
with  return  engagements  at  Columbia 
College,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  in  January  and 
February. 

’28 — Virginia  Wood  is  a student  in 
the  School  of  Library  Science  in  Colum- 
bia University.  Address:  Box  hi,  John- 
son Hall,  41 1 W.  1 1 6th  st.,  New  York 
City. 

’28 — Elizabeth  H.  Zorbaugh  is  teach- 
ing French  at  a very  delightful  private 
preparatory  school  and  junior  college, 
Bishopthorpe  Manor,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

’29— Lillian  T.  Spelman  is  studying 
this  year  in  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art, 
learning  the  craft  of  hand-made  jewelry. 
Address:  2065  Cornell  rd.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio.  . . , 

»29 — Clark  H.  Gleason,  Jr.,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Eddy  Tree  Breeding  Sta- 
tion at  Placervillc,  Calif.,  on  July  1,  as 
ecologist.  In  this  position  Mr.  Gleason 
is  developing  a new  phase  of  work  in 
tree  breeding,  which  gives  him  unlim- 
ited opportunity  for  research.  Mrs.  Glea- 
son and  their  little  son,  Lee,  are  enjoying 
California  life  with  him. 

*29 — Rufus  Kydd  is  married  to  Miss 
Kathryn  Winters  of  Cleveland.  They 
are  at  home  at  2800  E.  130th  st.  Mr. 


Kydd  is  a sales  representative  for  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.  at  Cleveland. 

c’29 — Marjorie  M.  Richards  is  teach- 
ing piano,  violin  and  theory  in  Knox- 
ville College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

’29 — Dorothy  Lciper  is  teaching  music 
in  a consolidated  school  at  Wakonda,  S. 
Dak.,  again  this  year. 

’29 — Anne  Louise  Jones  is  teaching 
French,  English  and  art  in  the  Xenia 
(Ohio)  central  high  school. 

’29 — Owen  T.  Jones  is  attending  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Shaw- 
aker  (Jeanne  Eckhardt)  announce  the 
birth  of  Suzanne  Louise,  November  26. 
The  Shawakers  are  living  at  2612  Scott- 
wood  ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’29 — Frances  Q.  Wagner  is  studying 
music  in  New  York  City.  Address: 
183rd  st.  and  Pinehurst  ave.,  Apt.  Ci4, 
Hudson  View’  Gardens,  New’  York  City. 

c’29 — The  marriage  of  Zelma  C.  Muth 
to  George  W.  Garthe  occurred  on  De- 
cember 7 in  Amherst,  Ohio.  Mr.  Garthe 
is  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Citizens 
Home  and  Savings  Co.  of  Lorain,  Ohio. 

’29 — Stuart  L.  Schoff  is  a graduate  as- 
sistant in  geology  this  year  at  Ohio  State 
University,  after  spending  the  summer 
on  the  Wasatch  Plateau  in  Utah,  in  E. 
M.  Spieker’s  field  party  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey. 

c’29,  ’29 — Isabel  A.  Williams  and 

Carleton  W.  Collin  wrere  married  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on  July  30.  Present 
address:  1360  Rollins  rd.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’30 — “For  the  benefit  of  your  newTs  de- 
partment I might  inform  you  that  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Hazel  Louise  Camp- 
bell, ’33,  has  been  announced.  As  a re- 
sult I am  doing  nicely.”  (Signed)  John 
E.  Hardy. 

’30 — Jessamine  C.  Brott  is  doing  unit 
control  wrork  for  the  May  Co.  depart- 
ment store  of  Cleveland.  Address:  1862 
E.  93  rd  st. 

c’30 — George  Hyde  is  teaching  music 
in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Address:  264 
W.  Market,  Apt.  311,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’30 — Tiny  gold  books  entitled  The 
Dope  told  the  guests  at  a dinner  party 
at  the  Oberlin  Inn,  recently  given  by 
Frances  Hubbard,  ’30,  that  Oberlin  tied 
with  Princeton.  In  other  wrords,  Peg 
Palmer,  ’30,  announced  her  engagement 
to  Chester  Fiske  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Fiske 
is  a graduate  of  Princeton  and  is  now- 
studying  in  Germany. 

’30 — Frank  Arford  is  selling  educa- 
tional story  books  for  children  to  schools 
and  libraries  in  southwestern  Michigan. 

c’30 — Georgia  Hyde  is  teaching  mu- 
sic in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Address: 
264  W.  Market,  Apt.  3x1,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’30 — Tiny  gold  books  entitled  The 
Dope  told  the  guests  at  a dinner  party 
at  the  Oberlin  Inn  recently  given  by 
Frances  Hubbard,  ’30,  that  Oberlin  tied 
with  Princeton.  In  other  words  Peg 
Palmer,  ’30,  announced  her  engagement 
to  Chester  Fiske  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Fiske 
is  a graduate  of  Princeton  and  is  now’ 
studying  in  Germany. 

m’30 — Joseph  Kanagy  has  taken  a po- 
sition with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

cx'31 — Almon  Chapin  has  entered  the 
junior  class  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  Leland  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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termination to  do  better. 

Save  here  and  prosper. 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

Card  to  a Book 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 

If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Manager 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 



CRANE’S  anil  LIGGETT’S 

CHOCOLATES 

DININO  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

A DAUGHTER  OF  ABD  SALAM 

BY  DR.  FLORENCE  M.  FITCH 

George  T.  Sedgeman 

A C harming  Book  for  1931 

Profusely  Illustrated 

FINE  FURNITURE 

$2.50 

AT 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  O. 

SAFEKEEPING 

Where  Are  Y our  Valuables 1 

The  expense  of  having  the  protection  of  a Safe  Deposit  Box  in  our 
Burglar  and  Fire  Proof  vaults  every  day  and  night  is  less  than  One  Cent 
a day. 

Don’t  you  think  it  is  worth  that  much  to  be  certain  that  your  important 
documents  and  valuables  are  absolutely  safe? 

We  are  in  the  process  of  enlarging  our  Safe  Deposit  Box  space  by  adding 
more  boxes,  so  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  everybody  . 

Come  in  and  inspect  our  Vaults,  see  how  modern  and  how  convenient 
they  are. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"On  The  Corner” 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

AFTER  CHRISTMAS 

GLOVES 

BOOKS 

LINED  LEATHER 

AND  LEATHERETTE 

We  have  a number  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Holiday  Books  left  from  our  Christmas  Sales. 

16  BUTTON  WHITE  KID 

A SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OF  20% 

FOR  FORMAL  WEAR 

IS  OFFERED 

SLIPON  FRENCH  KID 

JV rite  for  a list 

Children’s  Wool  Mittens  and  Gloves 

A,  G.  Comings  and  Son 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

